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Why on earth do you not take precautionary measures? 
It should always be remembered that what appear compar- 
atively minor ailments have an awkward and unexpected 
way of developing into very grave troubles. Such derange- 
ments ought not to be neglected, or conditions very 
dangerous to health may be set up. Be warned therefore 
in time and act as thousands of wise people do-—take 
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/Every purchaser of a 7 o'clock Safety 
Razor set retail is entitled to nominate 
a friend who has joined the colours, 
and to this friend a set of equal value 
will be sent 

ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE 


( Ask your dealer for full particulars. 



























This safety razor is by far the most convenient and satisfactory 
for use in Field, Camp, Barracks, or on Shipboard. It is self- 
contained, even to the strop, which is hinged in the case itself 
and cannot be mislaid or lost. With a single touch it springs 
open for stropping or cleaning, and with 
another touch it snaps together into accur- 














ately adjusted shaving position. (See 
sketches at top right-hand corner.) 


7 O’CLOCK STANDARD SET 


Consists of heavily silver-plated stropping razor, six finest 


i] 


lancet steel renewal blades in compact blade = = 
sheath. specal strop in hinged partition as 10 6 ~ 
part of the case -the whole in handsome case P 

» - 


New Oxford Street, London, W.c 


h-class Dealers 


measuring only 5in. by 2 in. by 14 in. deep. \ —, x Lossy 
THE PROPRIETORS OF THE 7 O'CLOCK YN : ern \\ i 
SAFETY RAZOR <i ; Dewy 7 
‘ \N \ l 
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_— U CAN SIT AT THE | 
‘een PIANO and Play 
A X\% tunes TO-DAY 


Naunton’s National Music System 


This is not the impossible task which some 
people would have you believe. With 
Naunton’s music to guide you, the piano 
is the easiest instrument in the world to 
play, for there is no drudgery, no practising 
tiresome exercises, no scales, sharps, flats or 
accidentals, no unexpected or unnecessary 
difficulty whatever. 

Naunton’s National Music System is not a 
mechanical device nor a vamping method, 
buta SIMPLE, RAPID & PERFECT System of 
Musical Notation which you can learn to read, 
play and understand almost instantaneously, 

You play tunes on your very first lesson, 


Over 50,000 people are 
iad already playing the 
= piano by it 


Playing with taste and skill, charming other people, delighting themselves, getting more and more enjoyment 
out of life every day, and all because they ventured to try Naunton’s National Music System. They proved 
for themselves that what we claim to be true is true, and the opportunity is now offered to you also. 
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What others have done quickly and well, you also can do with equal speed and ease. Not one of the 
50,000 people just mentioned had a better offer given to him or her than that which is given to you now. 
Read carefully through the « oupon at the foot of this page and see the promise contained in it If you then have 
a desire to play the piano perfectly, send your 1/= with the coupon to-day, and in return we will send you our 
“*Special No. 1," containing five tunes, which we guarantee you can play. Thus you can judge for 
yourself the simplicity of our system and the accuracy of our statements. This small outlay will open up the 
delights of the vast realm of music to you just as it has done for the 50,000 and more people who are already 
playing by it. Never in all your life will you have spent a shilling to better purpose. 


We say for ourselves only what our pupils are more than willing to say for us. Just read their 


CLEAR TESTIMONY TO THE IMMENSE VALUE OF OUR WONDERFUL SYSTEM 


This from a Pupil who has taken nine lessons out of the From a Composer: “I! think it Al, easy, excellent, 














fifty which comprise the whole System: d tried to Any person could understand it.” 

arr nde , « 7 } nine vv < bu s 
— under many masters for about nine years, but at last From many Pupils whose testimony can all be rolled inte 
aad to give it up. I can read and play by your system one: ‘‘When reading your advertisement I could ~~ 
easily believe that any system could achieve what was there stzted. 


But on studying your first lesson I realised that at last a 
system had been discovered which would help persons who 


This from a Pupil who has taken only six lessons: “I can 
formerly held the idea that to play the piano was ar | 


play well, and am teaching two of my friends. 


From a Musician who has composed over 3,000 popular beyond them. Naunton’s National Music System is splends 
songs: ‘‘I consider it the most ingenious invention in It is the acme of simplicity, and is as perfect as it is 
connection with music I have ever seen.” simple 

From a Proud Mother: “ Florrie can play splendidly, and From a Pupil who thinks that one good tara deserves 
I can play also. Your system is certainly splendid, and is another: ‘1 am recommending it to all my friends, and two 
just as easy as you said.” of them are sending to you for their lessons.” 


THE ORIGINALS OF THE ABOVE AND THOUSANDS OF SIMILAR TESTIMONIALS CAN BE SEEN AT OUR LONDON OFFICES AT ANY TIME. 








ee SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER COUPON. 

Jo Tue Manacer, NAUNTON’S NATIONAL MUSIC SYSTEM, Memortat Hatt, Farrincpon St., Lonpon, E.G 
: Being a reader of Tue Quiver, and desiring to test your system, I‘ send herewith postal order for One Shilling. 
in return for which please send me your ** Special No. 1,"" published at 2/-, containing five tunes, with your 
instructions how I can play at the first sitting, also particulars of how I can become a THOROUGH musician by your 
ourse of instruction. 


NAME ielicebiaiel bien sence 


ADDRESS 













































































England’s wounded heroes. 

No finer gilt is possible, none more welcome, none more 

useful, because Hall's Wine brings ZEAL T7// — the 

greatest wealth, 

lo those overcome with the stress of work, anxiety, or 

Hall's Wine is priceless also. Nothing will more 

salely, surely, pleasantly tone up and support the system = | 

n this time of National strain. 

S 1 bottle for your wounded or invalided friend to-day, ] 





Extra Large size 3/6; Half-bottie 2/-. 





N camp — hospital — 


“It never fails” 


nursing - home and 
sick-room, Hall’s Wine 


is daily bringing new 
strength and courage to thousands of 


ottle for yourself. Benefit is felt from the first dose. | 


The Supreme Tonic Restorative 


GUARANTEI Buy a bottle of Hall’s Win 


real benefit, 


i W will at e refund y 


STEPHEN SMITH 





& CO,, 








QUIVER 


Of Wine Merchants everywhere. 


LTD., 
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GREAT VICTORY OVER GREY HAIR 





New Method of Restoring , Natural Hair Colour without Dyes or Stains 





GENEROUS GIFT TO THE GREY-HAIRED 


GREAT victory over Greyness has been effected 
by the discovery of a wonderful preparation 
tl Ss i makes it possible to 


at for the first time 


actually restore the natural pigment of the hair. If 
your hair was brown, black, or golden, so “ Astol"’ 
as the new discovery has been called—restores that 
original brown, black, or golden colour as in youth. 


AN INVITATION TO THE GREY-HAIRED. 





The world of grey-haired men and women are 
indebted for ‘‘ Astol’’ to the inventor-discoverer of 
‘Harlene Hair-Drill," which millions of people 
practise the world over. 

In conformity with his general plan, Mr. Edwards 
has decided that every man or woman swho is grey 
haired may test the value of ‘‘ Astol’’ without ex 

> pense. All that is necessary to do is 
f i 2 to send the Form below, when your 
(WY, 2A, Gilt Trial Supply will be sent you; 


LD 4 then in the privacy of your own home 
you will be able to judge the import 
ance and value of this great scientific 
discovery. 













Simply apply ‘* Astol’’ to 
your hair as directed. Ina 
few days it will have pene- 
trated right to the roots of 
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TEST THE ‘‘ASTOL’”’ 


pigmentary or colour cells. 


! process that gives to the hair its 


METHOD FREE, 





If you are troubled with any of these signs: 
Patchy Greyness, Temple Greyness, 
White Hair, 


Greyness over the Ears, 








Streaky Greyness, 








Recent or Long-standing Greyness, 





send the form below, with only 2d. stamps for post- 


age, and you will at once be sent the following 
back-to-youth gift 
1, A bottle of “ASTOL,” the wonderful scientific 


discovery that conquers Grey. 
ness entirely by natural means 


Lr 


and brings the hair back ~ 
speedily to its own rich natural i “~ \il 
colour. wm 


2. Complete scientifically compiled 
instructions, which show how 
easy it is to banish grey hair 
for ever. 


After you have experienced 







the delight of seeing your 
grey hairs regaining their 
former colour, you can 
Here t 4 @ section o@ 

the Gr Hiair Sha 




















— always 
- fo ‘ obtain 
ty - further supplies 
a of Astol" 
from any che 
mist at 2s. od 
) 7 and 45 6d. a 
tial/ bottle, or direct, 
post free on remittance, 
from Edwards’ ‘ Har- 
lene ’' Co., 20-26 Lamb's 
Conduit Street, London, 
W.C. Carriage extra on 
foreign orders. Cheques 
and P.O.'s should be 
crossed, 


a { 
Post this Gilt of Youth” ” * Coupon To-Day. } 
lat cath. (oo 


To EDWARDS’ HARLENE CoO., 








ae 20 26 Lamb's Conduit pty London, W.C. 4 
i Grey | There is no need Im | Trial Bottle o 
I re ! for anyone to * Ast . , ; re 
I I Astol,” | be grey - haired hair t I 
z F is | longer. ** Astol"’ to any part of the world, (lhoreign stam j 
€ y will restore the Nam 
It ( ur natural colour to ‘ 4 
‘ th a |the hair, no matter how ” ng Groyness SOUOUS, «i vecsancnoncsencensese 
t the | may have set in. In proof of this you are P mn. Oct.. soz 
It pene [invited to test the * ‘ Astol’’ method FREE. bess oe Scone 
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in the British Army series: 


The CAPTAIN. 


o- 1 
ific 
‘ 
PLAYER'S NAVY CUT 
De LUXE 

is a development of the ORIGINAL PLAYER’S NAVY CUT. 
a Player's Navy Cut De Luxe is the outcome of many years’ 
nu ' experience and is probably the best pipe tobacco yet 
dj offered to the public. It is perfectly accurate to describe 
Ms it as being manufactured from not only the best growths of 
e, . Virginia, but from the selected leaves of those best growths. 


For Wounded British Soldiers and 
re Sailors in Military Hospitals at Home, 
and for the Front at Duty Free Rates. 


Terms on application to 
JOHN PLAYER & SONS 
Nottingham. 


* 


(of Gt. Britain and Ireland) Ltd. 


Packed only in 2-0z. and 4-0z 
Airtight Tins at 1/2 and 2/4 
respectively 


ee. Be: 
vie F : “| 


Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co 


lt a, 
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Specialities & Comforts 
For the Trenches 





Boots “Chemists 


Vermin Powder 


War brings many horrors, not the least of 
which is the plague of parasites to which 
our soldiers are liable. 





On field service the plague of vermin is 
pre valent. 

Nothing is more disagreeable or so likely to 
impair the efficiency of the men. 

Boots 7he Chemists’ special preparation against 
vermin in the trenches is_ thoroughly 
efficient, is in powder form, and is a most 
powerful and efficient antiparasitic. 

Convenient, cleanly, and absolutely harmless. 


Price 9d. per box. 


Postage 1d. extra. 


Boots Chemists 
Water Sterilizers 


One of the most dreaded of all campaign 
dangers is impure water. 

Boots The Chemists manufacture and supply 
Tablets for Sterilizing and Purifying water 
for drinking purposes. 

A shilling bottle contains 50 tablets, sufficient 
for the complete sterilization of 50 pints 
of water, 


The tablets impart an agreeable lemon flavour 
to water, and render it a pleasant, safe, 
thirst-quenching drink 


Price 1 /- per bottle of 
50 Tablets, — rosiace 5a. extra 





Boots 2 Chemists 


Iodine Tubes or 
Ampoules 


IODINE AMPOULES are little glass tubes, 
hermetically sealed, containing Iodine 
Tincture in either 24% or 5% strengths. 

Medical men are united in urging the instant 
application of a bactericide to all wounds 

Iodine Ampoules are convenient to carry 
simplicity itself to use, 

When the end of an Ampoule is snapped, a lint 
swab becomes saturated with Iodine, which 
is then painted on the affected part. 

Many thousands of these Ampoules have been 

nt to our Troops. 


“$a Sys 








Boots = Chemists 


Anti-Fly Cream 


Prevents the bites and stings of flies and 
insects, and is soothing where such have 
occurred 

Irritating as the fly is at home, in France 
and Belgium th 





here are just millions and 
millions of these winged pests worrying 
our soldiers. 

Boots The Chemists’ ANTI-FLY CREAM 
means a sure escape from fly trouble 
Every soldier should have a tin as part of 

his equipment 
It is pleasant, clean, safe and satisfactory to 
use. 


Price 4:d. per tin. 


ex 











Boots The Chemists undertake 
to pack securely for post orders 
of above goods amounting to 5/- ; 
and to pack and pay postage on 
orders amounting to 10/- (to 
any address in Great Britain, o1 
to any member of the Expedition 
ary Force in France or Belgium) 


oot 


The Chemists 


N BRANCH 


182 7 tener Street, W. 


555 Branches 
in Town and Country. 
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“Nerves,” 
Indigestion 


and Palpitation cured by Dr. Cassell’s Tablets. 


Mrs. Smith, of 5 Farringford Road, Stratford, London, E., 
in an interview recently, said :— 
overtaxing my strength I had got 
condition, with my nerves all on edge. 





“As a consequence of 
into a low run-down 
Any sudden sound, 





even a knock at the door, would make me jump, and 
set me trembling from head to foot. My digestion, too, 
was all upset, and what I did take caused flatulence and 
violent palpitation. The wind used to rise in my throat 








endure the 


positively like 
would begin. 
ache. This was 
splitting headache ; 


little rest. 


my head, and I was 


something solid, and then the palpitation 
But the worst of all’ my troubles was head- 
agonising at 
it was no exaggeration in my case. My 
head did really feel as though it would burst. At last I 
became so ill that I had to keep in bed. 
Neuralgic pains were constantly shooting through 
nerve-shattered that I 
slightest noise, could not bear even to have the 
bed touched ; it set my nerves all on the jar. 

“]T had been in bed a week when I read of a cure by Dr. 
Cassell’s Tablets which seemed exactly like my own case. I 
told my husband and he got me a supply of the Tablets. 
anything could have acted so splendidly. 
housework, and in quite a short time I was as well and strong as ever in my life. 


times. 


People talk of 





Even there I had 


could not 











Well, I could not have believed that 
Very soon I was downstairs again, going about my 
Now if ever I feel 


‘ a bit run-down it is to Dr. Cassell’s Tablets I turn for quick cure.” 


Dr. Cassel? 





SEND FOR A 
FREE BOX. 


Send your name and 


address and two 
penny stamps for 
postage, etc., to Dr. 
Cassell's Co., Ltd. 


(Box AC 46), Chester 

Road, Manchester, 

and you will receive 
a trial box free. 





’ 
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Tablets 


Dr. Cassell’s Tablets are a genuine all-British remedy for all forms of 
nerve or bodily weakness in old or young. They are composed of nutritive 
ingredients which have an invigorating effect on all the nerve centres, and are 
the surest remedy for 


Nervous Breakdown Neurasthenia Kidney Disease Wasting Diseases 
Nerve Paralysis Nervous Debility Indigestion Palpitation 
Spinal Paralysis Sleeplessness Stomach Disorder Loss of Flesh 
infantile Paralysis Anemia Malnutrition Premature Decay 


Specially valuable for Nursing Mothers and the Critical Periods of Life. Sold by Chemists and 
Stores in all parts of the world, including leading Chemists in Australia, New Zealand, Canada, 
Africa, and India. Prices 104d., 4/44, and 2/9—the 2/9 size being the more economical, 
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Design 1033. 
BUNGALOW, containing Draw- 
ing-room, Dining-room, Three Bed- 
rooms, and usual Offices. Constructed 
of timber framework, roofing red 
diagonal asbestos tiles, walls ‘* Rough 

Cast plastering. 


Price £310, including foundations, 
chimneys, and fittings, 


_ 


i Design 1054. 
PAVILION, containing Club, Re- 
freshment and Dining-rooms, Two 
or | Dressing-rooms, Lavatory and Front 
Verandah 
: Price £136, red and erected on 7 


oudihnes 








110 PAGE CATALOGUE of Gherehes, Che pete, Mission Halls, Bungalows, Cottages, Billiard Rooms, Stables, 
Hospitals, Sanatoria, Stores, Club Rooms, Farm Buildings, Sheds, Gymnasiums, Aeroplane and Motor 
Garages, Skating Rinks, and Electric Theatres, &c., POST FREE on mentioning this Publication. 


SPECIAL EXPORT CATALOGUE. THE LARGEST ACTUAL MANUFACTURER IN THE TRADE. 
“a | I] Hit TTT 1 HEH iy \| wil iT sepaaen ety 
se TUCUQUQOLUQNVALLUUUCLUUVCLUUIUL ll UTLUULLVUNCULUVULLUQUUULLUTULLL WILL 1 ULANUUUTLLLLLUIU ULI 


Make it a Custom—z 


a weekly custom—to take a tin of Mackintosh’s 
Toffee-de-Luxe home every Saturday for the 
week-end. The children love it, know how good 
it is, and Mother knows it is good for them— 
the pure, wholesome, captivating 


CRIN TOSS 


TOFFEE LUXE « 


** There’s pure delight in D EI 


Butter, sugar, and thick rich cream cunningly blended—as Mackin- 
tosh only knows how. ‘Toffee-de-Luxe appeals to grown-ups as 
well as children—makes them wish Mackintosh had “ known how” 
= twenty years ago. In 4 Ib. tins, 5/-; or 1/4 per Ib. loose. 
2 And all confectioners sell it. Don't forget—‘* make it a custom.” 
oot P.S.—Have you yet tasted the new Mackintosh discovery —MINT-de-LU XE ? 
= It’s de-Luxe Toffee delightfully flavoured with real English Mitcham Peppermint 
= —and very, very nice. Same price as | offee-de-Luxe 


= ) @ 
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Home Billiards!-never 


was a jollier “whileaway” 
for empty Winter evenings 


3}d. a day—you play as vou pay 
—and seven days’ Free Trial 
Guarantees Your Satisfaction 


IN the vacant hours from dinner to bed-time—it’s then 

that the young people feel the boredom of doing- 
nothing—then’s the time to bring out the “Riley,” and 
in a trice you’ve got them so fascinated they'll never 
think of looking outdoors for amusement. 


Fascinating ?—well, everyone seems to want a hand in it at once; 
and there’s one thing about Riley’s Home Billiards—everyone, from 
ten-year-old Tommy to grandfather, can easily become skilful on a 
Riley's Billiard Table. And even the expert player finds that so well- 
fe } 


shed and well-proportioned are Riley’s Tables that on the smallest 
1c can make the most delicate run-through stroke or long pot, 





and play every stroke with the same nicety as on a full-size table. 
2 J 
Riley's no-trouble way 
to pay. 
Send postal order t this evening, 
8 nd w ntw ree days the 5-guinea 
e Riley Miniature Table (the most 
pol r t y be d tched irriage paid (no 
ify 1 T pia \ ib Nit mile 
i l I t velve 
1 t Any ry of 
I t ¢ per nt 
ly ] ‘ 
ft. 4 £3 7 6) ( 56 
4 £476 7° 
£5650 86 
£750, 116 
£10 0 0 16- 
ie > 
( B 
] I 
f 
£13 10 0 
4 1s oOo 
‘ £18 10 0 
4 £24100 
32 0 O 





—— — TRY FREE—for Seven Days 


E. J. RILEY, Ltd., "xcceincron® 
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LUSHING THETFORD BULB BOWLS, 

















For growing Hyacinths, Tuli 

Narcissi, Daffodils, Creceses, 

Snowdrops, etc., indoors, in Fibre 
without drainage. F 


“a” Pattern UNBREAKABLE, LIGHT, 
' ARTISTIC, & DURABLE, 








Remarkable discovery that will interest Finished in Light or Dark Green. 
every man and woman suffering from +A” Pattern. 
involuntary Blushing. “ap? Cataess wok (Pas Fo) Oct, is de _ 
EFFECTIVE TREATMENT THAT PERMANENTLY REMOVES | J “{." Patern with) lncles diameter ve gh 


THE CAUSE pati TO. te rer oe 

PATENT PULP MANUFACTURING CO.,LTD., 
Men and women who suffer from involuntary blushing need (Dept. C) 38 York Road, London, N. 

no longer despair. Out of amass of failures has come a genuine 

success. Their self-consciousness can be so thoroughly removed, 

that they themselves will wonder if they ever coal had this ATLAS ‘ B’ Lockstitch 39/6 

embarrassing complaint. Mr. S. K. Temple is the scientist who Vibrating Shuttle. A Perfect Machine v 

has formulated this marvellous home method, that cures to stay i for every home. Sews from Muslin to 

cured The treatment he prescribes goes to the very root of the Carpet. yeas uarantes 

disease, and cures it, so that the frequent blushing and flushing , we ’ 

becomes a thing of the past. Mr. S. K. Temple wishes it Send 4/- for Month's Trial. 

understood that his method of cure is different sane to the ATLAS ‘D’ With Cover, 49/6, 

many others whic h have given only temporary relief. This new Write f ter! to pay 4/* monthly, 

method is a simple home treatment that members of either sex ple Work. 

can easily follow to a perfectly satisfactory issue—i.e. a per T A mA 

manent cure. By sending your name and address, and enclosing e L fe owe 7s <4 60 

stamp to pay postage, to Mr. S. K. TEMPLE (Specialist), 

39 Maddox St., Hanover Square, London, W., you 

will receive full description of this remarkable method, which will 
































enable men and women, previously nervous and shy, now to take Then Me means of the “Quiz” DOG 
their places in Society with pleasure and ease, and get greater POWD : kee} 
profit from their business. The description condition, healthy a my SoOe Tee ' 
FREE is posted to you free, in a perfectly plain 
8 sealed envelope, and you should have no 







hesitancy in writing. You will be delighted to learn how easily t © recipe 

you can be permanently relieved of blushing and flushing of the lhe te 7 per oa. yy t cw wl Dog 

face nd neck, and it will pay you to write to-day; don't 7d. & si — ut yo 0. Ltd. Spring 

neglect to do so. Hill, Adis ther Stores, | 
Rexall, a 











All goods sent direct from Factory to Home. 


Do you know that practically ALL Bedsteads are made in Birmingham ? 
Why not then buy one direct from the workman’s hands in 2 verfectly 
new condition? I also supply BEDROOM SUITES, SITTING- 
ROOM SUITES, SIDEBOARDS, OVERMANTELS, Xc., 
at very LOW PRICES, payable in any way that will suit you. My 


lists contain a very large assortment of most recent designs. 
Prompt despatch. Packed free. Carriage Paid. 
DISCOUNT FOR CASH, OR PAYMENTS TO SUIT BUYERS’ CONVENIENCE. : Scams s gE* 
Send post-card to-day for Illustrated Price Lists(POST FREE). TTT LiTiLe 
CHAS. RILEY, Desk Ws Moor Street, BIRMINGHAM. ; Special Attention given 


to Export Orders. 


Show Rooms: 


62 MOOR 8T. 






WHY PAY SHOP = 

















COUPON. “How, When, and Where” Corner. 


To Stine, “The Quiver,” 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


I should like to be entered as a Companion of the “HOW, WHEN, 

AND WHERE” CORNER, and will try to help in any way I can. I enclose 
a penny stamp for a Certificate of Membership. 

Name 


ae 
| ee 











Date of Birthday... ichasliaiieabiii ocean all 
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Muslin t 


Trial. 
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AR WATCHES 


or Watches that will stand up to their work in the 
Trenches—work in the Factory—work in the Navy 
vork anywhere and always prove absolutely dependable. 
No matter if your choice be an 


INGERSOLL 5S/- WATCH 


orone of = wutifully finished Sterling Silver Wristlets 
at 18/6 uu get a wonderfully accurate timekeeper, 
gua rant sea to stand up to real hard usage. 
The Ingersoll series includes: 
Crown 5/-, Eclipse 7/6, Junior 9/6, Wrist 10/6. 
All Ingersoll mode ‘Is may be had with Luminous Points 
and H um is at 2/6 extra or with Luminous Figures and 
5/- extra. Before buying see that the name 
gersoll”’ is on the dial of the Watch. It is there for 
YOUR protection. Illustrated booklet free on request. 


ROBT. H. INCERSOLL & BRO., 410 Avorey House Lonpon, EC. 
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Of ironmongers, in 64., t/-, and 2/- tins. 
The “FLUXITE" SOLDERING SET 


Auto-Controller Co., 226 Vienna Road, Bermondsey, England. 








The Bugle Blast 
They heed alright 3 

They fall in fast, 

And take Filuxite. 






idred and one jobs more easily 


done with note 





ACHE 


t Home it is used for soldering by 

nd Mechanics. Economy is neces- 

ir your pots and pan rag er 

articles with Fluxite because 





feeling. 





tain ill-space"’ Soldering Iron, a 
‘ etl v-Lamp, Fluxite, Solder, etc. lf any difficulty 
Price 4/6 Sample Set post paid U.K., 410 















the heart 


send cross 


Should Store or Chemist offer you other 
tions instead of these, it is an insult to your 
intelligence and done for extra profit. 


CET WELL ano KEEP FIT 


ante A Tapers 


THE TIMELY s— OF THESE TABLETS HAS 
PREVENTED THOUSANDS OF SERIOUS ILLNESSES. 












(Tasteless) 


a puritive, not a _~ Doom & LL 


| are 
rgative and are 
ESTION, CONSTIE DATION. LI IVER 
and KIDNEY TROUBLES, PILES; also 
for GIDDINESS, FLATULENCE round 
NERVOUSNESS, HEAD 
RHEUMATISM, NEURITIS 
and GOUT. 


They give you a 
bright, buoyant 


Directiy a COLD ap- 
pears a course should 
be taken. 


Nurses attending infectious cases 
should take Carna Tabiects daily. 
; P 7 . fa 
THE CARNA MANUFACTURING CO. ,Lo.,110 Strano, Lonoon,W.C. 


ap we will post Jree by return 





















TABLETS 


Of all leading Chemists. 


4 Carna Tablets at Chemist, 
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Qu SUIONS 
ee SERIES "5223 


ooks are worthy of serious 
__7. Ps Weekly. 





Cloth, 2s. 6d. net each volume 


What It Means to Marry; 
or, Young Women and Marriage 
By Dr. Mary Scharlieb 
Deals with The Sex Instinct, Marriage in 
Civilised and Christian Communities, The Evils 
of Free Love, Difficulties of the Married State, 
Instruction in the Law f Repreduction, Ime 
portance of Marriage, Sex Knowledge, etc, etc. 


Preparation for Marriage 
By Walter Heape, M.A., F.R.S, 


Deals with the Function of Reproduction, The 
Bases of Sexual Passion, Reproductive Func- 
tional Difference between Man and Woman, 
Woman’s Ignorance of Man's Physical Needs, 
Sympathy, Generosity, and Love, etc, etc. 


What a Boy Should Know 


(For Boys under 12) 


By Dr. A. T. Schofield and 

Dr. Percy Vaughan-Jackson 

Deals with Sex Differences, The Organs of 
on, Th 





Generat ecessity for Care and the 
Danger ch Others Will Put in Your Way, 
The Char f Puberty, Rules of Health, 


How to be Fit for the Race of Life, etc. etc. 


From Girlhood to Womanhood 


(For Girls above 12) 
By Dr. Elizabeth Sloan Chesser 


Deals with the Lesson of the Flowers, The 


Meaning of Mother! i, Special Health Care, 
Shyness and Distrust, A Girl's Duty to the Race, 
etc. etc 


Before I Wed; 
or, Young Men and Marriage 


By Sir Thomas Clouston, M.D., LL.D. 
De als with Self Control, A Scientific — of 


Approaching the Sex Problem, The Reproduc- 
t Inst t, Sexual Excess, Literature and 
Nature Study as Purifiers of Life, Forethought 

fore Marria M pect of the Problem, 


be ge, Medical A 
Risks in ‘‘Sowing Wild Oats,'’ Marriage for 
I 


Life and Its Beginnings 
(For Children under 12) 
By Dr. Helen Webb 





Chapters include The Spring, What Living 
hings are Made of, What Cells Can Do, 
I er and Ct re Some Water 
Babies, Where do we ¢ ie from Ourselves? 
A Brochure giving fuller chapter details of each volume 
Sent on receipt of a post car r any ume can be 
had post Sree 10 /rom 


CASSELL & CO., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C, 











A Selection of 


Cassell’s 
Cookery 
Books 


. ~ 
Cooking by Gas 
New Anp Revisep EpiTiIon. _ Illustrated. 
Cloth, 2/- net. 


Choice Dishes at Small 
Cost 
By A. G. PAYNE New and Enlarged 


Edition With 4 Full-page Plates, and 
other Illustrations. Cloth, 1/- net. 


Shilling Cookery 


The largest and most comprehensive work on 
the subject of Cookery ever published at 
the price. With Coloured Frontispiece, and 
Illustrations in the Text. Cloth boards, 1/-. 


A Thousand-and-One 


Cookery Recipes and 
Kitchen Hints 


Quickness of reference and thrift have been 
the keynote throughout the compilation of 
this book With 16 Illustrations. 160 
pages. Paper covers, 6d. net; cloth, 1/- 
net. 


A Year’s Cookery 


By PHYLLIS BROWNI Giving Menus 
for Every Day in the Year With Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Cloth boards, gilt lettered, 


2f-. 


CASSELL & CO., LTD., 
La Belle Sauvage, London, EC, 
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If any difficulty in obtaining, write to— 


PERI-LUSTA, I9 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


Fy Ie 
: = BEAUTIFULLY = 
Saal age — SMOOTH AND— = 
: EASY TO = 
E WORK, = 
: Made in twelve sizes, in Snow White. = 
= Nos. 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 25, 30, 35, 40. = 
: UNEQUALLED {°° n = 
: FOR ALL KINDS > = 
: OF WHITE = 
: EMBROIDERY. = 
: ARTICLE ENTIRELY = 
3 E 111. = 
: nec, tex, «|| BRITISH | = 
= Put up i taini i = 
Pc anton MANUFACTURE | 2 
5 = 









JOHN BOND'S, 
“CRYSTAL PALACE” 


. 

* 

: MARKING INK : 
AY 

U 


| 
' 
etn of the Senet Bans ids tT? ‘ | 


for two generations. wey’ 
re Wy use 9 without heat- 
w Pew ver with is pre- aig j 


Of all Stationers, Chemists and nox OA 


Stores, 6d. & 1/-. 





UNADULTERATED 





WHOLEMEAL 


for cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c 


Goddard's nc 


nourishment and the delicious 
flavour of fresh gleaned wheat. 
Completely nourishing—pere 


. y P fectly digestible, 
Sold everywhere 6¢ 1’ 26 & 46. 
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Dri-ped defies 
Heavy Street Wear 


Get Dri-ped Sole Leather next; find the extra comfort 
Dri-ped brings—and the big saving on boot bills. Weigh- 
ing less, but wearing twice or thrice as long, Dri-ped 
defies the pavements’ hardness and the cobbles’ roughness, 


"ae 
ys 





\. 


La, G08 +1.8 f 
Fr dk” Hi 






F 









Leather Prices Up! 


Dri-ped Economises more than ever 


The price of Dri-ped has 
not increased as much as 
that of ordinary leather ; 
so that it is more than 
ever advisable to secure 
double wear by ordering 
Dri-ped instead of ordinary 
leather for re-soling and 
for the soles of new boots. 




















See the Diamond Trade- Order the double - wearing, 
Mark as shown above, in Wet-res? isting Dri-ped, for every 
° type of footwear for men, , 
purple every few inches on omen and children. Supplied 
each sole; without it, the by repairers and new-boot- 
leather’s a substitute. dealers everywhere. 








\ 
a x 
nanufacturers of Dri-ped are w supplying P 
Te the Trade. wi Sole Leather in shorte t (4g ft having 
cided to cut away the thinner portions: thu 
| there is part of the hide as now supplied that t suitable for the best - 
in f rey ng; alt t price is now raise as with all leathers), 
Dri-ped i vw even n economical than ever! 
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Suggestion of Sweetness 
surrounds the patriotic woman who uses 
THE NORTH SEA TRAWLERS LUCE’'S EAU-DE-COLOGNE — cele- 
nce the co cement of the War have been brated for its refreshing fragrance. 
m pursuing tl g and maintaining the im- First made in Jersey in 1837. Awarded numerous 
ease * Gold Medals and Highest Awards in competition 
—eatene ont Ss we F st fro & I 
portant na supply ve harves rom with leading British and Continental makers. 
the sea am y in value to upwards of ten Prices, 1/3, 2/6, 5/-, 10/-. Wickers, 3/9, T/-, 186 
lions sterl a year, and many of the fisher- Of all Stores, Chemists and Perfumers; or from Luce's, 
h St e} 
have | lives through striking mines. High Street, Southampton. 
» the fisher o has fallen the dangerous —— sist 
f sweet e mines laid by our enemy imitation on having 
. , pms.” Jersey branda. e' 
hara mmerce and food supplies, and 
iny of our fellows have lost their lives in 
7 service ountry 


: | | TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN | 


looks aiter 
e f these har 
afloat, and the 
appeals for hel 
' The exten 
n Labrador 
r Societ 





y’s charge 


FRANCIS H. WOOD, Secretary, i ‘ 
181 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. JERSEY, SOUTHAMPTON & LONDON 


piritual and physical well - being 


Newfe nda ind is also part of the 













onicinat Jersey 
de- 
Ol 






lers of the deep, as ve and 
1 of the Society earnestly 
ntain its work amongst them. 


Eau- 





carried on under Dr. Grenfell 
































lw case of difficulty write 





The British Leather Cloth Manufacturing Co. Ltd., 


—the Perfect Upholstering Material. 


OR the covering of furniture Rexine has’ng equa 
lt entirely supersedes leather because whilst it Sue 

all the dignified appearance of leather it_wears better, 

is. scratch, stain, and_grease-prool and when soiled 

can be wished. = i 


And/ it, costs only one-quarter. the. price. >= \..)| “] 


Ask your furnishing house to show you samples. {| 


Hyde, near Manchester. 
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Perfect Foot-comfort will be 
yours if you are Norwell-shod 







Style 
No. 6— 
for Men— 


a cleverly made shoe * 


it; always ott 

ible, and never 

its perfect shape 

Post ee in 97 6 
I 











There’s 100 
years’ honest 
repute and 
experience 
behind the 
firm of Nor- 
well — that’s 
your guaran- 
tee. 


Norwell’s 








Norwells 


PerthBrogues 


Direct from Scotland 





“04/6 





guarantee 


perfect fit and 


with every pair—or cheertully re 18/6 for Ladies. 

: F One uckle Brogue 

refund your money in full. in bantam ae 

. for the 

. y; gives long 

All foreign orders receive careful and prompt ervice, keeps the feet dry 
handling. Postage is extra. - 


Write for New Catala: 


“| D. NORWELL & SON, Footwear Specialists, 
Perth, Scotland. ® 


satisfaction 


ue of Family foo 


are stout, durable 
—yet light, smart 
and stylish. 


They are just the 


Brogues for rough, hard country wear, and yet 
they are perfectly 


“dressy for city streets, 


It’s the care, the leather, and 
the workmanship put _ into 

them by the skilled Scotch 
craftsmen that give the 
rare combination. There's 
strength in every stitch, 
» and the old-estab- 
B lished repute of the 
firm 7 Norwell 
guarantees 


them. 

















Style 
No. 4— 
for Ladies. 






Style 
No, 13— 














t to the In 
, ility of calf- 
Post free 99/6 
| ain 


lwear to 
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CRIMPOLINE HAIR-GURLING FLUID 


Beautiful natural curls or waves produced in a few days 
without tl 








he aid of tongs or pins. Crimpoline will make 
your hair soft and silky and keep it curly in roughest 
weather. It is neither greasy nor sticky. When once 
the hair curls with Crimpoline it always remains curly 
r wavy with very little attention. Crimpoline cleanses 
nd restores faded or dull hair, and always keeps it 
fresh and young. It has also the advantage of being 
a a splendid hairdressing. Results will surprise you. 


1/9 sail 2/6 a bottle, postage 3d. extra. 


PERALIA 
BEAUTIFIES THE COMPLEXION INSTANTLY 


There is no waiting. First application shows a wonderful improvement to the most 
troublesome complexion. Further applications enhance your beauty still more. The more 
you use Peralia the more beautiful you become. 

If you are already beautiful Peralia will intensify your beauty ; moreover, existing beauty 
s always retained if Peralia is used occasionally. Peralia has wonderful powers, removes 
Redness, Greasiness, Roughness, Sallowness, Tan, Freckles, etc. Restores youthful beauty lost 
through age, illness, or worry. Imparts to faded cheeks a youthful bloom and freshness. 
Makes the hands and arms soft and white. 1/e and 2/6 a bottle, postage 3d. If your 
Chemist or Drug Store is out of stock send direct to us; take no substitutes ! 


PERALIA PERFUMERY CO. (Dept. E.), NORTH SHIELDS, ENGLAND. 


F, = 
| Bissell Spuety er discovered f ar Saiee, Mest Cs atarrh Hay Fever, 
j As thma za. Cures the Worst Cold @ 


Carpet Sweeper | ‘Selmmmpdage 












should be in every household. The simplest and most effectual 




















\ Suld everywhere Price from 10/6 
“wh, 


BENSON'S > 


FINE GEM RINGS. Rel 


Dias 
HIGHEST QUALITY *. BEST VALUE “4! Pinon £4. 10s. 


at Lowest Cash Prices. 


pile >) — 
oie ; 4 ra > 
aY ay The Economical 
£8 .10s. ** Times ** System VONTHLY PAYMENTS still available 


SELECTIONS ON APPROVAL AT OUR RISK AND EXPENSE, Diamonls, £10 . 108, 
= . l H k f Ris from #1 (with size c aod) Watche from #2, —_ 


\ ir Wristlet Watches, Jewels, &c. ; Clock er and ; 
Xi Ag “1, I Plate, & i of Inexpensive Silver A Presents, = 
o &c., post free, Mention ‘THE Qt IVER. 
—. 














von.  JeW.BENSON, Ltd.,62 & 64 Ludgate Hill, .C. "#2" 




















eee SIMPLE & SIMPLY PERFECT” 
made t e pens tor & quarter fa century 
and we KNOW ty t y a better. We vuarantee to keep 



















t within t i 
iaie—the Neptune ver & 
leaks € rat you will Price from ». Of all 
Booklet free 
BURGE, WARREN & RIDGLEY, LTD. 91 & 92 Great Saffron Hill, London, E.C. 
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“REGO 


UMBRELLAS 


7 photographed before and 
HIS UMBRELLA po repair, is an example 

of what can be done in 
Senwerth’s workshops A complete wreck in the first pic: 
ture, the second shows the poor “patient” after being repaired 
and recovered with Stanworth’s famous 


“DEFIANCE” SILK UNION. 


0 





AND IS 
sevumen| 
LIKE NEW 





SEND US YOUR OLD UMBRELLA TO-DAY, XN 
. together with P.O. for S/-, and it, will reach you per return of LY i 
post looking as fresh as on the day you first purchased it. yy : 


Postage on Foreign Orders 1/- extra. 


A postcard will bring you our ml ustrated Catalogue of * Defiance " Umbrellas, and patterns for 
ering umbrellas trom 2s. 6d. upwards 


J. a 6" 





























CIVEN AWAY |! | patronized H.M. The QUEEN of SWEDEN 


GIVEN AWAY |! GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 
ery Carpet | THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is mace to readers of “ The Quiver, S Orta v9 1 On re eipt of P.O, 
we absolute i direct from our loo ms te 1¢ of our 


THIS OFFER 
MAY NOT BE 


le for Drawing- 


€ t 

se n i | 

T ‘and 
wo he Rugs | 


10/6 








ly Give Away a 5/6 “prupenTiaAL” REAL SEAMLESS WOVEN HALF. G 













enough to cover any 
ordinary - sized room. 
These Carpets will be 

t out as Sample Car- 


identical quality 
I size ey are 
terial equal to wool, 


: 100) t saving the pur- 

‘aSer all middle profits 

A FEW REMARKABLE 
TESTIMONIALS 


from our numerous patrons 
bysncsaseg may be seen) 












ers received from the Royal Palace, Sto 





logue of Carpets, Hearthrugs, Embroidered Linen, and 4 
fab Linens, Bodate ads, overmantel 8, Linc yleums, Blankets, ‘“* a ne oe 


F HODGSON ee SONS wt awn WOODSLEY RD, LEEDS. geose feaa 
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Impaired 


THE QUIVER 


| The natural cure is special attention to diet, thereby allowing 


dyspeptics, invalids and those with impaired digestion. 








Digestion 


e “Allenburys’’ Diet nourishes 
and is the ideal food for 





MADE IN A MINUTE~AD 


the organs to recuperate. Th 
and invigorates the system, 
z 
FI 














Of Chemists 
1/6 and 3/- 
per Tin 


D.27. 





ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, London. 








D BOILING WATER ONLY. | 


Large Sample 
sent for 
3 penny 
stamps 

















AFTER 


When dige 


changes, ove 


tone and hea ivity 
and herb extract—} or § 
regulates the liver and bowels, 


decayed products of indigestion — the 
headaches, languor, 


and biliousness. It makes food nourish y« 
It is a simple matter to take thirty drops « 
meals, yet thousands of people avoid indigesti 
this simple way It is because Mother Seig 
power to tone, strengthen and regulate the 
and bowels, that it is still, 


used remec 


POSS SCSCOSOOOOOSD 


Mr. Richard Scott, 1 Cottenham Terrace, 
Blindley Heath, South Godstone, Surrey, wrote 
on June t, 191 ‘More or less I have suffered 
fromlr stion for some years, but last winter 
l was ected to a particularly severe attack 
After meals there was a most unpleasant sense 
of tightness at the chest; and acute wind 


MOTHER 


Price 1/1} and 2/6 per bottle. 
In Tablet Form, 2/9. 


SOSCSSSSSSSSSSSOSSOSOSOOOOOSD 


NIN 


stion fails, whether from loss of tone, climatic 
srwork, or errors of diet, nothing so soon restores 
thy activity to the digestive system as the root 

Mother Seigel’s Syrup. It tones and 
and clears the system of the 
fruitful cause of 
acidity, heartburn, flatulence, brain fag, 
mu, and thus builds health on good digestion 
f Mother Seigel’s Syrup in a little water after 
on, liver disorder and their consequences in just 
rel's Syrup possesses in a remarkable degree ‘the 
action of the digestive organs, the stomach, liver 


after nearly fifty years’ testing, the best known and most widely 
ly for disorders of these important organs 


TAKE THE DIGESTIVE TONIC 


spasms afflicted me. Through being unable 
to digest my food I lost weight considerably 
For nearly twelve months I was bad. Then I 
began to take Mother Seigel’s Syrup, and after 
taking one bottle felt a new man. Three 
bottles were sufficient to restore me and there 
was a return of the appetite I had lost.’ 


SEIGEL 
SYRUP. 


SOOOOOOOOSOSOOESOHSOSS SOOO HSOSOOOHSOOOOSHOOSOHHOOOHOOOOOOOOOOSD 


SA AD AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAMAAAAAA AAA bbb hhh pba 


ALAA DADA DAAAAAAAAAADAADAAAADAAAAALLALAL LLL LD 

















P fake Ve tray 
re rice Write at « I | Bookl 


BROOKS APPLIANCE co., 638 Bank « Bidgs.. 


‘Smee London, W.C. 








PURE 
WHITE 
r Service for twelv 
25/= or iin > ail fore Py Tse x 
ty, be f 


re h piece thin and 

a fit for y 

Pached Free, Guaranteed Delivered 
Py. vieresny 25/- the Lot. 


M k if ted Vhy e your china bright and 
fr ir kiln and e pr y t yt iy? Our 
c wing i 1 « n th test nial 
fr parts of the “ be to i Post Free 

Wr te f 


VINCENT FINE ART POTTERY, D, Moom.ano Works, BURSLEM, ENG. 
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DONT WEAR A TRUSS! 


PRIZED 


FROM 


POLE 
TO 
POLE 


HOLLOWAY’S 
Pills & Ointment 


Without dispute the greatest of House- 
hold remedies, efficacious, _ reliable, 


economical THE PILLS, whilst 


thoroughly cleansing the system, act as 
a tonic upon the Liver and Bowels 
THE OINTMENT cures every 
kind of skin affection, speedily dispels 
Rheumatic pains, and gives prompt 
relief in all Chest and Throat troubles. 





SIMPLE 



















SAFE 
AND 


SURE 






















DON’T LOOK OLD 





Depots :—CANADA: LYMAN BROS., Toronto; Paris: 


You are feeling old, and you begin to look 
it, with those grey and faded hairs always 
so Conspicuous 


Write at once to the great Hair 
Specialists, J. PEPPER & CO., 
Ltd., 12, Bedford Laboratories, 
London, S.E., for a bottle of their 
world-famed 


LOCKYER’S 
HAIR 
RESTORER 


1/6 


sent privately packed ind post free 


This preparation gives health to the hair 
and restores the natural colour. It cleanses 
the scalp ; it is the most perfect hair dress- 
ing. Willenable you to of as you did 10 
years ago, and you will /ee/ years younger. 


ROBERTS & CO., Rue de la Paix. 
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CONSUMPTION 


OUR present medical authorities say there is no known 
cure for Consumption at the present day, but they 
will not condescend to officially test what has been 
proved to be this long sought for commodity, though 
sixty thousand souls, mostly the cream of the rising 
generation, are sacrificed each year to this disease, 
whilst a remedy which would eradicate it is ignored 
by the authorities. Here is an instance 


Mr. George Sabin, who lived at 63 Bestwood Road, 
Hucknall Torkard, Notts, in January, 1912, was suffer- 
ing from Consumption, had been unable to work 
since the previous May, used to bring up a lot of 
expectoration. The trouble had also extended to the 
throat, and, generally speaking, was in a hopeless 
condition as far as orthodox medicine was concerned. 
In that month, January, he commenced with Stevens’ 
treatment, with the result that he was granted a new 
lease of life; not only that, but he is now on 


ACTIVE SERVICE 


with the British Expeditionary Force in France. He 
enlisted when war was declared, went ovt to France 
in the first week of January, was in the commence- 
ment of the charge of Neuve Chapelle, was in the 
great fight on the 9th and 10th May, and about a 
week ago was still enjoying the very best of health. 
At the present time everyone reading this notice will 
trust that he is still quite well. Full particulars of 
the remedy which has granted Mr. Sabin a new lease 
of life, and enabled him to serve his King and 
Country, with detailed records of a large number of 
other cases, will be gladly sent free of charge to 
anyone requesting same; moreover, if you are suffer- 
ing yourself and are not in the very last stages of 
the disease, you may have an undertaking to com- 


pletely cure you to the satisfaction of your own 
doctor before you need pay a single paar Only 
vidress: Chas. H. Stevens, 244 and 206 Worple Road, 


Wimbledon, London 
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The Original and 
The Best 
British Dentifrice is 


JEWSBURY & 
BROWN’S 


Oriental 
Tooth Paste 


1/-, 1/6, & 2/6 


It 1s a thoroughly scientific preparation 
for cleaning the teeth, purifying the 
mouth, and strengthening the gums. 


TO BE OBTAINED EVERYWHERE. 























ie) ko was 


are the only Standard 10/6 
Fountain Pens All British Made 
by a British Company with 
British - Capital and Labour. 


THOMAS DE LA RUE ®& CO., LTD. 











(Signed) i 
Address 





COUPON. THE LEAGUE OF LOVING HEARTS. 
- To the Editor, “ The Quiver,” 


Please enrol me as a Member of the League of Loving Hearts and 
forward a Certificate. I enclose One Shilling. 


La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
















































Cut down your 
boot repairs 


—- nothing so good as 
W ood-Milne Rubber Heels 
to help you do it! 


To begin with, one pai 
Milnes save 


-and why ? a 


ot W ood- q 
; you what would other- 7 
wise mean three “ re-heelings.” : 








I by keey your | up, 
Milnes prevent t on boots © 
wi ius¢ I 
alr nt source of ¢ ae 
By keey ng boots i shape, Wood- : “4 
Mi lengthen boot hus making 
the need for new boots rarer. 

; W 1-Milnes in par ilar because pe 

1 “ 1 ’ * 

they outlast all other ru er heels and i 
give better comfort all the time. hi 













RUBBER 
HE E L S 


, Brown 


bber, at 
















ices tosuitall. See 
** Wood - Milne ” 
stamped upon the 


heels or tips you 
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i Ladies’ Cosy Slumber Suit 





iE] 


GG 


This bed-gan nirable for ladies 7 
’ Yj 
night-wear, this winter It can be easily Z 
- ¢ Z 
j Yiddd made by every home / 
neediewoman at little 
. expense if it’s made in 


LAWRIE & | 
SMITH’S 
Real Scotch 


SG. GG GQ G GAM 


° 
i W incey y 
4 This material cannot Z 
f irritate fethe Z 
V4 1 tive skin Z 
i - warm 7 
{ Cosine IS a pro Z 
j tection against Z 
| cl nd colds, 
} PZ Real Scotch Win- 
4 J cey’s unshrinkabil 
Ys ind = lengthy 
\ ub it a re 





GUO Lida Obtainable in a de 
yy; f 


0 19,038 ighttul range of stripe 
e o and self rs. Prices 
rom 1/- per yard, 
"i kit 
Paper Patterns Free 


4 


A 





Patterns sent on request 


LAWRIE & SMITH, 
Real Scotch Wincey House, Ayr, Scotland. @7 


PAPE! 


Udi 


POCKET 
HAND": 


ss and laundry 





ids and illne 
te SILKY. PAPIER 
50, 1s s. FIBRE.’ CREPON 50, 73 id. 
At tsandS 1,or** TOINOCO HANDKERCHIEF co., 
Ltd. - B83 ‘Clerkenwell Rd., London, E.c. (U.K. Postage lid) 








Pianists, Violinists, 


’Cellists 


The Cowling S te! bv a few 


minutes’ daily 


practice, away from the instrument, ensures 
that little ext re nsivene and control 
of the finge needed to make playing more 
certain and ea It wive Strength and 


Moxtipitity | the hands _—— The 


urse Cor : 22 “neat ; (by post each 
illu strated by t phot | of ne hand 
and its iscl n accompanied by clear 
and «¢ pl Ni apparatus 1S 
rec t l | the results are 


Send to-day for Free Booklet: address 


Tue Secret SYSTEM, 


Museum Station Buildir 
Hi 


ID» 


Hoxtporn, Lonpon, W.C. 























A Fine Gift for Tommy or Jack ! 
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It is supplied in all points. 
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Real Diamond Rings Send a 
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OF GOOD CLASS ORDINARY COCOA 


and your money stays in the country. 
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FINEST FLAVOUR 
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nutritious food and contains 


PER 3 LB. 7 an abundance of phosphates.” _| PER LB. 


ALL-BRITISH PRODUCT 
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THE LEAGUE OF LOVING 
HEARTS 


Tue following is a list of subscriptions 
received from old and new members up 
to and including August 31st, 1915 :— 
£1 from “ Anonymous.” 

s. from S. M. Gladwyn. 

3s, 6d. from E. Jones. 


in 


2s. 6d. each from “Topsy,” Miss May 
Wilson. 
2s. each from L. Smith, J. B. Martin. 


1s. from Mrs. S. M. Watson Howell. 


Contributions for religious and philanthropi 


“THE QUIVER” FUNDS 


Tue following is a list of contributions 

received up to and including August 

31st, 1915 :— 

For Zhe Ragged School Union: B. R.1,, 58. ; 

H. D., 20s. 

The Rev. F. C. Pitt Johnson's Partsh: 

“A Reader,” 10s.; H., 4s.; A. B,, as, 

For Zhe British Home and Hospital for In- 
curvables: A, B., 2s. 

For Zhe London City Misston: A B., 2s. 

For Zhe Church Army War Fund; A.B., 2s. 

Sent direct to Zhe Nev. FE. C. Pitt Johnson's 
Parish; E. B., 5s.; S. D., 15s. 


For 


ocieties may be sent to The Editor, THE QUIVER, 


La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
5*? , 








Sauvage London, E.C. 
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Volume Fifty of THE QUIVER ends with this number. 
binding, will be sent on application to Messrs. Cassell & Co., Ltd., La Belle 
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To induce every Mother to try Neave'’s Food for her 
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}e use it, and by reason of its mild antiseptic qualities i is 
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GROCERY LEAGUE 


[ has been proposed to start a Grocery League, in aid of the Queen’s Hospital for Children, the 
I object of which will be to supply the Hospital, if possible, with all the Groceries it needs, A list 
of these Groceries, showing the average consumption per week, per month, and per three 
ths, has been procured from the Matron, and is given below. It is, however, proposed to 
1 supplies every quarter only, to avoid unnecessary expense in carriage, and the trouble which 
would inevitably be caused to the Hospital staff by the arrival of numerous small parcels, 
monthly or weekly. 


HEADS OF CIRCLES- 


The first thing which is required is for 23 people to come forward volunteer as “‘ Heads of 
Circles,” Each of these would take one Grocery under their care, promising to collect every 
quarter the amount of that particular kind of Grocery which is required by the Hospital. They 
would form a circle of members, each promising to send into tie Head of their Circle either a 
certain quantity of the Grocery, or money enough to buy the quantity they had promised. Thus: 
the Cheese circle i responsible for 2604 Ibs. of Cheese, the Bacon circle for 771% lbs. of Bacon 
and so on, the amount given in the Hospital list being always considered as the minimum. 

Anyone wishing to become Head of a Circle should write to the Hon. Secretary, at the 
address given below, as soon as possible after the publication of this scheme. 

All consignments (except those of Bacon, Butter and Eggs) must be sent by the Heads of 
Circles so as to reach the Hospital by the 1st of October, January, April, and July. The three 
perishable items (Nos. 1, 2 and 3 on the list) should be sent in every week. 

All parcels must be carriage paid, and addressed :— 

THE GROCERY LEAGUE, c/o The Secretary, 
QUEEN’S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN, 
Hackney Road, Bethnal Green, 
LONDON, E. 
A List should be sent at the same time to the Hon. Secretary of the League, stating the exact 
unts sent, and the names of the members of the Circle. The Hon. Secretary will send a Report, 
h will be printed in “The Quiver” once a quarter. 


HOW ALL READERS MAY HELP— 


All readers may help in this scheme by joining one or other of the Circles, and promising to send 
something every quarter—even though it be only 1 lb. of something—every little helps! The 


Hon. Secretary will announce in “The Quiver” the names of the Heads of Circles, and 
what they are collecting; but until this announcement appears, members wishing to join Circles 
should write to the Hon. Secretary, who will let them know the name and addre of the Head 
of whichever grocery they wish to contribute. 

It is specially hoped that schools will take an interest in this scheme, as, with an energetic 
head, a school could easily form a whole Circle. 

Please let the Hon. Secretary know as soon as possible that you wish to become Heads of 


Circles, as we want to send in the first consignment by October 1st. Her address i 
Miss C. WHITF.HEAD, 
Efford Park, 
Lymington, 


a I i aan nica Hants. 
GROCERIES, etc., REQUIRED 


AVERAGE CONSUMPTION 




















Per Per Ver I I er 

{ Mont Week 5 M Week 

1. Bacon ee —— 7713 257} Su} 1’. Treacle : Ibs 202 87 20 
2. Butter a 34 493 | 331 77 l4. Potatoes wt 55 18} 4} 
3. Eggs (New | 7 5121 |1707 34 15. Sardines b. tin 17 16 4 
4. Cheese .. Ibs. | 264 | 86 20) 16. Biscuits .. Ibs. | 1663 | 55g] 123 
5. Flour.. : ig 910 | 309 70) 17. Currants ; as $7 154 34 
6. Cornflour 119 394 y 18. Sultanas ~ ; SS 29 7 
7. Rice .. , 3414) 1134 | 26 14. Peel - sy 13 3 
er ee 2934} 974 | 223 20. Pickles .. gts 23 7% 2 
9, Coffee an 66} 22} 5} 21. Vinegar ; Fan ads 21 7 2 
10. Cocoa <a : | 1203 1} 4 22. Sauces .. (A pt. Bott 2 7 2 
11. Sugar (Granulated or 23. Mustard a ; . lbs 173 53 1} 
Lump) .. , 1744 SSI 134 23. Pepper a fF. , 7} 24 : 

12. Jams.. “ -- 4, | 666 | 222 51 7 Gas. - ee 17] 5} 2 
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CLEANSER & POLISHE 





CLEANSER 


“THE Best Advertisements for 

VIM are the things cleaned 
with it. Consequently VIM is, so 
to speak, successfully advertised 
in thousands of homes throughout 


the length and breadth of the land. 


Kor Cooking Utensils VIM is” unsur- 
passed. It is clean and wholesome, and 
therefore can be used with absolute safety 
and = ftreedom. Housewife, Chet and 
Cook sing its praises—not only literally 
but by inference——-by wisisting on the 
7 


dealer sending VIM and no other. 


Try it for yourself. In Sifter-top Tins. 


OF ALL GROCEKS AND OILMEN 

















WORTH WHILE! 


“Is it worth while?” I said in sullen wise— 
“This ceaseless striving all the weary 
days, 
The endless round of small economies, 
And fretting friction of unchanging 
ways! 
Is it worth while—worth while?” 
Turning, I saw a baby’s trustful smile! 


“Is it worth while?” I sobbed with 
streaming eyes— 
“These shattered forms, war-broken, 
tossed with pain, 
A nation’s toll of deepest sacrifice! 
So great the giving, so minute the 
gain! 
Is it worth while—worth while?” 
Rebuked, I watched a wounded soldier 
smile! 


“Is it worth while?” I moaned on bended 
knee— 
“Week after week to serve the lost 
and sad, 
Helping the hopeless in their misery, 
Praying the rich to make the poorer 
glad! 
Is it worth while—worth while?” 
Warm on my spirit fell my Saviour’s 
smile! 
ELLA E. WALTERS. 















‘When Autumn’s yellow lustre gilds the world.’ 
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ELLEN 


By 


THONGER 


ne myself, and 


hall ently he was now about to lift a corner of 
ery the vel 
X1OUS Ile was smoking and staring into the 
fire when he began to speak, which he did 
sweet without introduction, and as though con- 
tinuing our last brief conversation. 
It is a kind of repeated story—the 
» the second half being somewhat on the same 
the lines as the first, with different actors My 
the part begins in the first, which is the prologue 
art, Of course [ shall change names and the 
f a localitv. We ill call it South = Africa. 
lL hacl That is wide enough, 
way, [ wa i. farm. There was—a girl 
rals, She well, | never cared for me, but 
inced I——””_ He pause stared at the fire again, 
then resumed, without completing his sen- 
tence, “T alwa thought she might have 
‘ e, but there was another fellow. He 
mwhned a ng farm some few miles 
) way Hew i. devil. The stories ot his 
excesses. and f his brutality to the un 
Ve fortunate nati were whispered about, 
but never got beyond whispers, Hartwell 
t was a dangerous enemy Though he was 
. devil, he was | dsome, and rumours ot 
D is kind d ot reach women quickly, ot 
1 they doa t lisbelieved. Mary 
cl Ile pau: ptly, and glanced at m« 
I believed had lentally slipped out 
real I vhat did it matter 
‘ Mary ”’ el h Phere were 


my 































Mary would believe no harm of him,” 


he pursued, after a brief hesitation. Once, 
tumblingly, I tried to warn her, but natur- 

she looked upon it as jealousy, and 

anery. On my soul it was not! And 
1 knew I risked my life if she repeated 
1y words to him. So—they were married. 
Shortly after circumstances forced me to 
take employment on his place, and the 
whole tragedy was enacted under my eyes. 
There is no need to enter into details—this 
is not the story. Imagine every brutality, 
insult and indignity that an utterly callous, 
evil man could heap on the woman he 
ceased to care for in a few weeks, and you 
will still be far short of the mark.” 

He was speaking very quietly, but his 
eyes were like hot coals, and I could see 
his nails were digging deep into the palm 
of his hand 

There is no help for a woman who hi 


hundred miles of forest and plain between 
her and civilisation She has either to 
bear—or die Mary—died. It was an 
iccident. Or was it ] read the suspicion 
my own heart in the eyes of the few men 
bout But there was no proof—no law, 
No one spoke Hartwell was ill to cross 
We buried her in 


those who came to shov 


a little plain; and 
respect rode awa) 
uickly, with loweri sullen faces 

Phat night I slipped out to see the 

ve. It stood in the bright moonlight. ] was 
bout to leave the shadow of the trees 
Hartwell rode forth. The direction he wa 
taking led him straight tothe mound. When 
verved as though 


when 


to pass it on one le, but with an oath 
drove the animal straight at it, and it 
] 


crambled ove! ittering the earth with 
t hoofs. As it did so he shouted 
! king, evil jest, and | knew that 1 
p is had been ti 
Somethi rushed to mv throat and 
pped it, my mouth was parched and dry 


an oven; the something that still clawed 


it my throat mounted to my brain and 
rackled Without a moment’s hesitation | 
rew forward my) in and fired—the hors« 


l ith a cry its rider fell 

ae l1 ran forward with that strane 
mething still claw it my throat ane 
kling in my brat my only thought 


1 killed him 
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Heaven’s will that he should have lived in 
torture on the earth betore he went to the 
hell prepared for him—and I had intervened. 
Then, too, it struck me as hard that he had 
robbed me of the girl I loved, and now 
robbed me of my soul. He had been the 
criminal—and I had to pay. 

“With a jerk and a grunt he rose to his 
feet. The horse had stumbled at the very 
moment of my shot, and the man was un- 
harmed save for a shaking. With a curse 
he kicked brutally at the animal’s body, 
and thrashed it till he was tired. Then he 
turned to me. 

** Who shot ’ he snarled. 

“*T did.’ The words were in my heart 
and rose to my lips, but they did not pass. 

Thev could 3 

* Blankly I stared at him, and with 
another oath he leapt forward and struck 
me. He had no suspicion. Why should 
he have? He had known nothing of my 
connection with Mary. There was nothing 
to know. But he was mad with fury and 
had to wreak it on somebody. 
ally takes my 


“Tam not a man who usu 
punishment lying down, but | made no 
etfort to defend myself from the storm of 
blows and kicks that followed 1 did not 
feel them absorbed 
in the horrible knowledge that, try as | 
would, that 

throat, and no word 
At last he flung me to the ground, 


My whole mind w 


something still ripped my 


~ 


would 
nol sheal 


gave one last savage kick at my head, and 


—I knew no more 


Phe next thi Il rememb cutting 
ood in the forest I learnt terwards 
that for months I had worked, eaten, slept 
ind nevel poke But |) 1 no recollec 
t ot it Whether the kick had done it 
or the mischict the 1 It of the I 
mental agony, culminati in the thought 
that J] was a murderer, 1 cannot L\ I.vel 
then my brain was not cleat Phe day 
passed. 1 hated the man for whom | 
worked, hated the place, but 1 could not 
leave i 1 \ waiting fol mething 
for what 1 did not ki At Jast it cam 
to me I was waiting for Heaven to strike 

und to ‘ t «clone 
Phat is th of the first part 
\s mv b radually « red I found 
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of many things together. But I nevet 
told him for what IL waited. 
hen the second woman came. 

‘She was the daughter of a neighbour, 
and had been sent to school for years—the 
kind of girl who ought never to have come 
to that place, who ought to have lived soft 
in England. But what could he r parents do ? 
‘As it happened I was holding the head 
of Miss Dorothy’s horse when first she and 
Dare met. I saw his eyes grow deep and 
glow, and heard his ready, pleasant tongue 
falter some incoherences, and [ knew how 
it was with him I do not think I ever 
saw a man quite so much in love. He 
accepted the rough chati in his usual merry, 
eood-humoured fashion, but he was abso- 
lutely absorbed I think he gave his whole 
heart at the first glance, and did not mind 
who knew it And though her shy, girlish 
reserve hid the tact trom most, | knew that 


he had given hers in response, 





They seemed mad for one another, 
und were as perfectly happy as It 1s possible 
to be in this world 

Then, one day, | saw Hartwell’s evil 
aze on her sweet, pure face, and my heart 
turned sick within m¢ 

A series of events happened quickly. 
For some reason Dare was compelled to go 
to England for six months 

“A few weeks after his departure news 
was brought of his death. It was circum- 
stantial enough—there seemed no reason to 
disbelieve it—but I looked at Hartwell, and 
doubted. 

Dorothy uttered no wild outcry, but 
the light went from her eyes and the colour 
from her cheeks 

Then her father was killed by the fall 
of a tree; and her mother, a delicate 
refined lady, whom only love for her husband 
had enabled to live in that rough, unsuitable 
land, simply dropped dead on the dead 
body when it was carried in without 
warning 

So the girl was left helpless and friend- 
less She had no relatives. Some ot the 
rough, kindly farmers’ wives offered shelter, 
but it could only be temporary, of cours« 
and after that what remained? Hartwell 
came forward. She knew nothing of him 
save that he was handsome, kind, very 


much in love—willing to take her as she 
was, With her heart in her dead lover’s grave 

only too anxious to prove his devotion, 
and to hope for some slight return in far- 
off day ! Pah ! 


What could she do: 

After long and desperate thought I 
in endeavoured to save a woman, and 
went to her, writing down that if she would 
trust me I would get her to the coast, and 
to England—somehow She looked at me 

a dumb half-wit. If she had shown fear 

anger I should not have been surprised 

But her low, sweet voice was gentle and 
erateful as she told me she had no one in 
the world to whom she could go, and that 
he had scarcely any money. 1 had no reason 
to doubt Dare’s death, save only my in- 
stinctive suspicion and hatred of Hartwell, 


but I even ventured to suggest the idea, 
But how could she? Where stay 


If ever a woman was absolutely torced 
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“ Even more quickly than 


wearied ot her. 


jealous of the dead man—so furiously jealous 


Mary, and waited 


to obtain, when I[ saw her « 


look round, knelt down, 
drew something 











| always expected it, and 
. neighbouring eminence 
I never doubted for a 
tiny speck in the distance 

ith a heart like lead I went 
ods to intercept him. 

\ r I saw his face, eager and 
nd the happiness fear and 

irse her letters had stopped 

things might have prevented 

| from that far-off place. 

; not much to intercept 

[ had no doubt where his 

[ had to tell him !—not in a 

, bi nd then leave him to fight 
in slow, difficult finger 


I C SICK, 

i] ww, and I saw his face 
ear left it, and it grew 
. laugh he drove his heels 

and it leapt forward. 

D e cried. Dorothy !’ 
| her before she knew it, 
he dropped into his 

| ( Tims, 

Wit t teeth and clenched hands I 
1 - heard a low cry from 
t] wony and horror in his 
tupefied misery of hers. 
I » wish to be a witness 
I did not wish anyone 
t either. So [ kept guard. 
me where I stood behind 
tt hear what they said. 
rang out No, Ranald ! 
or mv _ sake, no!’ I 
Alt t L felt the pressure of 
houlder, and my finger on 


t had been that night when 


" I is desecrated. How long 
[ can’t say, but at last she 

| he stared after her 

ht, and then flung 


ind, writhing as I have 


yuunded animal writhe. 


\ ned in the interview between 
er knew. I can only think 
| himself under his plea 
< tory of Dare Ss death. 
Ll not ‘> L do not know 
hil Tht he waited. Per- 


1c idea of protecting 


t know Even be 
rry good-fellowship, he 
e asked intrusive 


ace WaS as a stone 


WHEN HEAVEN STRIKES 


Short of going away he did all he could. l 
believe days and even weeks passed without 


her seeing him. 


“As for Hartwell, his jealousy—even 
though he had ceased to love her—could 


hardly be kept within bounds, even in public. 


In private—well, I saw her white strained 


whiter and more strained, and 
told myself that there 
a second ‘ No one could interfere 
Dare, of course, was helpless. the 


dumb natural did not know when he was 


face grow 
would be no need of 
accident.’ 


Only 


intruding, and—doggedly pertinacious—in- 
that 
which he had come to say whenever he 
appeared, despite threats, blows and curscs 

“I do not know whether Dare saw, but 
once he caught my hand, gripped it con- 
vulsively, and muttered, ‘ Thanks!’ with- 
out explanation. One night I told him the 
story of Mary, and though he said no word 


sisted on laboriously writing down 


we each knew the other understood. 
“Then Hartwell’s manner altered. 
snarling suspicion upon them during their 
rare, but occasionally inevitable, mcetings, 
he suddenly seemed to strive to throw them 
together by all the means in his power. He 
would take her out riding, meet Dare, and 
him to escort her He 
him to the house, made some excuse, 
left them And 
stonier under torture, 
visibly frailer. 
her mind that 
beyond his strength and ask her to go away 


From 


ask home. invited 
and 
alone. Dare’s face grew 
the 
I do not think it ever entered 


might 


and she grew 


some day he get 
with him. There are some natures so pure 
that the faintest breath of 
kill them as assuredly, if not as swiftly, as a 
bullet in the heart. As for him, though he 
would not have been a if he had not 
thought, he fought it back desperately. He 
and not of those 
laws binding only 
temptation to 


shame would 


man 


and straight, 
think 
upon who 
break them, and that it 


strong 


was 
fools who moral 
those have no 
is venial to soil a 
woman’s soul if by so doing he can save 
her from physical and mental 


‘ fools,’ for I 


anguish. I 


say have known several who 


have done it, have persuaded themselves 
to do it, but I 


not spell tragedy. 


they were right never knew 

a case in which it did 
So the weeks passed on until the end 

came at last. 

the 


the threatenings 


It was one of those days in which 


whole air was filled with 


of the approaching storm— close, still, yet 

















































Li ry now and then stifling blasts ; no 
Is to be seen, no hum of insects, the 
us huddled together, the sky a dull 


ominou iet to the man who 


| heard Hartwell shout a command 

to his wife to prepare for a_ ride It 
: ness To be caught might mean 
it] With every nerve on the alert 


saddled and stealthily 


ne 


h suspicion | 


wed They were several miles out 
) I caught sight of Dare riding reck 
ly He 


I followed hard. Scant fear of their looking 


k \t the foot of a group of ro ks the 


pointed, and all three raced 


mit flung themselves from their saddles 
the girl sliding down without assistance 

tethered the horses in such slight sheltet 
they could find, and then climbed. As 


} 


:pidly as possible I followed their exampk 
he heavens were black, the heat suffocating 
the listance lines of light ran across the 
ky I knew the cave into which the 
had disappeared and made tor it 
Suddenly I heard Dare’s voice. £ Nef 
you ! 1 will go.’ Phere was an answering 


rowl, and Hartwell rushed out and dow1 


Then the skies S} lit in two, the earth 


trembled, the heavens opened, and the rain 
down in one blinding sheet No mat 


fight his way back through that mad 


Though only a few yards away, | 


iked and breathle is I staggered up 
** Dare’s face was ghastly as he stared at 
then clutched my arm, dragged me in, 
erked his head backwards 
Go to her!’ he said hoarsely. 


It was no shame to her that she clutch 
hand convulsively and cowered agat st 
hen I knelt by het If it had not been 

her | believe I should have shrunk back 


fear 1 elf, so appalling was the fury 
element It bolsters up a man 

col lerably hen a woman tur 

him ior protect 1 Yet she was gallant 
t once did she look to Dare for the con 

nd help he wht t, vet was acl 
Then ¢ h and L huge 
f rock fell tr wove, for a se na 

the entrance leapt down ra 
if t « | dropped against 
ly col 1 

It was the last sti I saw Dare stride 


Instant! I faced him, my hands out 
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stretched speImng out my words in franti 


The cave ha fra 
With a look of sick horror he once more 


tood staring out into the solid sheet through 


Which he could not see one yard. So, a 
few moments later, | was not surprised to 
see Hartwell glaring at us through the 


gloom at the back Shall | ever forget his 
devilish look of fury and malicious satis- 
faction as he made out the crouching, 
shuddering figure of the girl and a man who 


knelt beside her with one arm supporting 


her——or the equally devilish look of baffled 
hatred as he recognised me and his eyes 


flashed to the rigid form at the entrance! 


| believed then, as | believe now, that 


he was simply mad to find out how matters 


stood between them So absolutely had 
they avoided each other that he did not 
even know if Dare long absence had not 


altered their feeling and if he could but 
entrap them into even some slight betrayal 


what a weapon it would give him by which 
to torture both In the ituation into 
Which he had ftoreed them, had it not 
been for my opportune appearance it would 
have been almost impossible for Dare to 
stand coldly aloof and not seck to reassure 


the almost fainting girl 


»O completel | tcl 1 { tl expected 
thwarting of his plan knocked him oft his 
balance that I think he actually did not 
know what he Va ivin i Hie roared, 

Now for home! 

Certainly the rain had ceased with the 
ame startlin uddenness with which it 
had begun, and the play of lightning and 


roar of thunder | topped simultaneously, 
but it could only be temporat and if it 
had been madne to venture out betore, ten 
times more ow 


Dare protested We hall never do 


it in time It may be deat 

Stay behind 11 uare all '? snarl 
Hartwell 

Phe horse pp! ughed through the soaked 
ra ind hea mud, tlart ll cursing 
wearing ind = thrash | mal He 
ud nothing to u \ ¥ { f fact 
being the heaviest rider, we could easily 
have shot ahead a L lett | d he kine 
it Phe storm kept off marvellou ly, and | 
almost began to think that b t mill icle we 
might escape, when it be though 
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me the most appalling flame of all 
t | heard a piercing shriek ’’—y, 974. 








i 


} 
mere ifully 


it I heard a piercing shriek 


mount, 


pletely across the 


the 1 The 


incessantly, great jagged streaks ran 


not in. 


lightning 


ved 


the skv, the thunder rolled, crashed 


1 roared. We had all we could do to 
restrain the terrified animals. Then came 
the most appalling flame of all, wrapping 


whole heaven in a blinding flash of light, 


and instantly, on the top of it, a crash of 


Through 
the scream of 


irtillery that shook the very earth. 


horse. 
‘When the momentary blindness which 


( 


followed had passed I saw Dare holding 
iorothv’s horse and helping her to dis- 


On the ground lay Hartwell’s horse, 
to a And, 

breadth of Mary’s grave, 
feet the 


harred almost cinder, com- 


he id and his 

ther, was Hartwell himself. 
Hi wen h 1a Re, 
We rushed forward, but no second glance 
needed. I Dare 


ound the shuddering girl and drag her face 


on one side on 


TYuUCR 


fling his arms 


Saw 


down on to his breast to shut out the sight. 


r myself, [ gripped Hartwell by the 


ulders and hauled him off the grave. 
Not even in death should he desecrate that 
pot % un i 
[. looked at Dare. One arm was still 
| the girl, but ith his other hand he 
| rnins er face up. He bent 
. 
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‘Dead !? 
me: he would not 
fallen, but, as if it 


T cried 
have 
had 
which he had been unconsciously waiting, 


He did not hear 
heard if a bolt had 


been a 


lower. 
signal for 


I saw his lips drop to hers, 

“Well, there fool talk about 
waiting a decent interval. Everyone knew 
A parson opportunely turned 
up and buried the dead man, missing out 
uttered in the 

to the house, and 


was no 


their story. 
many things ordinarily ser- 
Then we returned 
them. I 
and when it was over gripped his hand hard 
slid into it the locket [ had kept, told him 
a few things he ought 
drifted out of his life. 
for had come. 


vice, 


he married stood by Dare’s side 


to know, and then 
What LI had waited 


here was nothing to keep 


me. 

[I never saw or heard anything of 
them again till the other day God_ bless 
them !”’ 

There was a long pause. Then Barker 


said slowly, “‘ Heaven may seem slow, but 


in time—Heaven strikes 


‘e 


Not always in time [ said hesitatingly, 
thinking of ‘ Mary 
He knocked the 


flung a few more 


ashes out of his pipe, rose, 


ind turned 


logs on the fire 


to go. I thought the last word had been 
aud, but over his shoulder he }) ke 3 
There is still-—Eternity 





The Shepherd 
nd the Sheep 































War-time ; 


PARIS 


verwhelming vision 


gr | What an 
{ frivolity, history, horror, and 


ord conjure up ! 
dancing 


home ol footsteps, 


id SAUCY Spee hes ! *" See 
| cried the American, and the 
became a proverb 


1 overheard a_ wealthy- 


k ple talking together. 
we take a run over to Paris 
round it's quite safe now 
er | » before we cross the 
| iain 
| | Av: Don't, my friends : 
in that spirit, at all events 
Paris has gone. 

\ | a half ago the sightseers 
thronged ide boulevards and trooped 
u row old-world streets, so tor- 

ldering. Alien eyes gazed in 

ad wonder at the great buildings, 
to the very last st s With the 

lacs f history Kvery vista binzoned 








IN WAR-TIME 


ELLA E. 


WALTERS 


with incidents exciting the curiosity of the 


Vehicles of all kinds sped 


parks and wide 


tourist crowds. 
through the 
both 
beauty spot after another 

At night time the 
restaurants gemmed the darkness 


squares, con 


veying citizen and stranger to one 


cafés and 


brilliant 
while the 
air pulsed with song and laughter. Some 
times th struck 


alas! is not unknown in cities 


joy note an evil, siniste1 


tone which, 


But the spontaneous and trresponsibl 
gaiety of Paris vet Ifeld a subtle and allur 
ing charm for all . 

This was the city that, sinned again 


yet greatly simning, turned itself upsic 
down that so it might achieve the impossible 
Her 
it acclaimed its emperors but preferred its 
Here, in 15870, it 


shivered with the enemy at its gates, but 


might right one wrong with another 


democracy starved and 


as soon as the conqueror’s foot was removed 
laughter And 


content to be the 


broke again into jest and 


mn 1914 Paris was quite 








fom Tiddler’s ground” of the rich, the 
playfield of the world, the high-water mark 
of art, music, and fashion. One at times 
vondered what might happen should the 


hand of fear and sorrow ever again grip the 


Facts 
fo-day the unspoken question is answered. 
I was anxious to say to those two Americans : 


By all means, my friends, go to Paris. You 
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stretched taut and true, keeps back the 
cruel foe. But behind that blessed barrier 
life goes on calmly, nobly, and the world 
may with profit take a lesson from the Paris 
of to-day. Duty is the dominating principle 
of the hour, and pleasure takes a back seat. 
Of course there are a few theatres and con- 
certs going on, otherwise the artistes would 
starve, but these entertainments go with a 
‘* lame leg,’’ so to speak. 


Paris has something more important to do 








Looking Down on Paris 


not find her the gay and dancing maiden 

is formerly, and that you still expect 

et She smile itis true, for when she 
es to smile she will die; but tears un 

| are in the brave eyes, and the dainty 

and feet are busy, worn out on sad 

| unaccustomed service Go! see how a 
t i n can rise to the great occasion 

In Paris to-day tiie war touches the 

j more intimately than here in 

for one thi it Is nearer more 

nt N | f blue and. silvei 
encire] the city Locruan 


albeit 





“ 
than enjoy lite, and she is doing it with all 
her might, and therefore successfully. Mark 
that palatial hous Pass in, unseen, with 
hie it is a hospital now and the last 
word in utility and comfort That nurse in 


dazzling white, decorated with the adored 


Kked Cross symbol, is the Vicomtesse de 


and the pretty girl reading to a group ol 
bandaged soldie1 is her daughter So it 
roes on everywhere Dainty fingers used 
to nothing coarser than la and once 
parkling with jewel ur ! ( and 
bu with b | { I 



































nd ability perfectly amaz 


lo not know ‘* the French 


men’s work quietly and 

( n one 1s) surprised or 
rt 1 e ss 3 abrormal 

i taut ne large tirm has issued its 
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catalogue with an apology for any possible 
faults, the whole of the 
printing, illustrating, and general 


since drawing, 
get-up 
is the work of women ! 

In Paris to-day we keep a stiff upper lip ; 


grief walks everywhere, but only the gar- 








] 


ts show it. Since there are so many to 
The magnificent 
respected, and no 
elf heard. 
The churches are 
Where 
can the aching heart gain strength and 
onsolation than at the foot of the 
\nguished eyes picture the Holy Mother in 


» one wil! do so 
ence of the bereaved is 
sret can make it 
knees. 


Paris is on het 


iys full, though Lent is long past. 
Cross 


er rending sorrow, and the words of the 


divine Son and Saviour drop as balm on to 


} 


iy 


earts fevered with Trulv we at 


pain. 
me can take a lesson from frivolous Paris. 
Paris 


has discovered 


x the present, at least, has “ put 


iway childish things and 


in her anxiety and sorrow how infinitely 
itisfving are the highest ideals. Self- 
icrifice is the order of the day high and 


cried for a 


rich and poor, all are one in this splendid 


ffort to rise to heights on heights of hero- 


sm and endurance. Paris in the old days 


night-light ; now she sleeps in 


dark without a whimper. Not even 


I 


de | Concorde 


‘ 1 ia 
and the Chamber of D puties, 


! rg , so all good 
ep betimes, and in. the 
reigns the blackne of Erebus and 
e 7 t 1 most be felt Phu 
{ ' 


in nece ity coerce custom] 
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Future 

The Paris of the to be re- 
vealed. Doubtless much of 
the old charm, the old allurement, the in- 
describable fascination 


future is vet 
he will retain 
which is hers alon 
But a change there must be of nece 
She has suffered 


sity, 


and this time not through 


her own fault, wherein she has cause for 


consolation, 


Ihe iron has entered into her soul, and 


the rankling cannot be healed in a 


sore 

moment. The marks of work and toil will 

be visible for long on her dainty hands, but 

for that and ettort 
1 


will love, a greater patience. 


sacrifice their reward 
be a stronget 
The traces of tears and the lines of a newly 
found character will mark her lovely face, 
but a purer beauty will shine in her smile 
The 


beautiful 


nations will 
than of old. 


will have found her soul. 


and light up her eyes, 
acclaim het 
Another Undine 

We are 


her drawing on to 


more 


sure the coming will see 


he rself 


year’s 


most wonderful 





: ria 
ti ire, material | spit r she has 
seen a vision of the Divi be it in- 
dividual or national, this t reatest 
good of all, thi randest 1 that God 
can bestow 
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THE GOLDEN YEAR 


When will Men beat Swords into Ploughshares ? 


By Bishop BOYD CARPENTER 







Before the war we thought the old world was progressing, and universal peace attain- 
. we now to dismiss our dreams of a golden age of peace? Bishop Boyd 
Ca ter examines what are the conditions that can make “ The Golden Year” possible. 
BY RY crisis is a call to think. No areon the right road. The crisis compels 
doubt it is a call to act also; some- thought 
crisis demands action I need not enlarge on the crisis which 
rst and thought afterwards; but this the war has brought upon our national 
is danget1 for thoughtless action and individual life—the whole nation has 
usually e1 in dis been challenged to 
ster. Whateve think; and thought 
special Cik at last is busv. W< 
whi are thinking how 
t ve sa best to make ou 
t vhit industrial energies 
th e ol effective Can we 
f Is so draw our indus 
st 1 thet trial powers into 
ct. W rst harmonious activity 
thet that we can mak« 
ict t] all contribute to the 
but great work of thi 
the war? National and 
individual cnergies 
t Ol of mind are occu- 
{ ‘ pied in a great but 
r { ‘ obvious, in a simpk 
er! ti vet difficult prol 
that t ( bn lem So the crisis 
] thout of the war chal 
nought; frequeney DM, rene se. FAG lenges though 
S them ie mg OTTO ey x i: But the challenge 
almost 1 nical been a 2X! —n, * Co ioe of thought oes 
The virt f some farther; it is not 
crises is that they break in upon this only a challenge to compel us to con- 
mechanical method of our existence : we sider how best tu wiyanise our industrial 
ar nly faced by new condi- powers, it is a challenge to us to re 
tiol We cannot pursue the even tenor consider our views of lite Have we 
ol out We are, like Balaam, con- been thinking in harmony with facts ’ 
lront nly by an angelon the road. Or have we been accepting an unreal 
Like B m, perhaps we do not realise at’ theory as if it were true? Many have 
first that there is a heavenlv visitant before been living in a dream paradise: the 
us; W under that life does not go on golden age had come; war was fast 
as befor Like Balaam, we are irritated receding among the obsolete horrors ot 
by 1 n arrest of our normal pro the past—it was a ghost, which only 
t last we are obliged to open haunted us by its specious appearance 
ur eye face the new conditions: we it could not materialise itself. And this 
( pelled to think. Tike Balaam was not the dream only of the 1magina 
we are forced to ask ourselves whether we tive optimist, it was presented to us as 


O7N 





1 logical proposition ; it was supported 
by arguments which purported to be 
derived from hard, financial facts. It 
was not only true that prevalent ethical 
ideals made war unlikely, it was the 
fact that inescapable financial conditions 
forbade it 

War was not only against the moral 
idealism of civilisation, it was incom- 
patible with the clear and unforgettable 
necessities of national existence. Nations 


would not fight, not only because they 


had morally outgrown the desire for 
it, but because they could not afford 
it. Then the crisis came, and taught 


us that dreams, even when supported by 
a parade of economic arguments, might 
still be dreams, and that we must think 

think—think, if we were to reach a 
more stable foundation for our theories 
of life. So the crisis challenged thought. 


Is the Promise in Vain? 

\re we then to dismiss our dreams 
of a golden age of peace ? Is the great 
prophetic promise that ‘‘ men shall beat 
their swords into ploughshares and thei 
into pruning hooks, that nation 
not lift up sword against nation 


shall 


either shall they learn war any more,” 
to be regarded as the idle dream ot 
in obstinate optimist, or to be read 
in the same fashion as we might read 


4% ' 1? ] len : : . 
lennyson s despondent aspiration 





But we grow old \h, when shall all men's 
d 

Be each man’s rule, and universal peace 

Lie like of light across the land 

{nd like of beams athwart the se: 

Phrough all the cit of the Golden Year 

Let ee how the matter stands. What 


h could make the 


nditions whi 


Golden Year possibk Tennyson says 

When all men’s good” is “ each man’s 
rule,”’ 1.e. When the purpose and aim ol 
every man’s life was not lis own gain but 
t good of the world In other words, if 
every human heart desired the good of 

1, and if every human life was devoted 


to the promotion of that universal good 
then we might hope to see the age ot 
such a state of 


heart was universal we could not expect 





t Nothin hort of this passion for 
in every hum n heart could secure 

the reign of the n Year Any dis 
] Ity on the large numbers ot 
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men, or of any nation or people, to this 
ideal must mean the failure of the poet's 
dream. ‘The realisation of the prophet’s 
vision was impossible without the hearty 
acceptance on the part of all of the true 
and noble purpose of life—the honest 
seeking of the good of all by every human 
being. 


Has the Ideal been Accepted ? 

Now let us for a moment ask whether 
this is the ideal which has been universally 
accepted. We have only to ask the 
question to get the answer. ‘The business 
man would probably smile if you asked 
him whether his main object in his trade 
was the good of mankind. I do not deny 
that there are who are 
sincerely influenced by such an ideal; 
but that this ideal has been accepted 
by all the business men throughout the 
world is out of the question. Would the 
man whose main object was the good 
of his fellow men sell putrid meat or 
putrescent milk? Would he, could he, 
risk human life by passing on for the con- 
sumption of happy tamilies food which was 


business men 


practically poisonous, if he really lived 
to promote human good These chil- 
dren whicli are such miserable, stunted 
rickety objects are so because food 
has been not only inadequate but un- 


natural and nutritious milk 
clean trom 


wholesome ; 
sweet from mother’s breast o1 


the cow, is their mghtful portion. Do 
they get it? Would they not get it if 
ill men’s good were each man’s rule ? 
The obstacles which hinder are in 
some measure obstacles of time and 
plac distance from the green pastures 
and difficulties of transport no doubt 
explain much, but not all. The desire 


rich 
not lal 


' + cc 
stnartnes 


to make the wish to grow 


quickly ° 1) llesenesse which is 
jUile ,, & Bean 1h Willch 1 


LIOTTA 


removed 
which quickly perceives | readily follows 
a path which leads to gain—these and othe: 
| ieasurably 


weaknesses and vices ad 1111 
to the difliculty of 


would le ra rhe Is 


l 
oul 


Ts as We 


We al lar vet 
that age when all men’s good shall be 


from 


each man’s rul 


The Land of Promise 
One might perhaps ask whether the ideal 


of the life of service was systematically 
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HE 


children during their vears 
is the ideal that which 
in the threefold aphorism : 


Or 


t 
I 


] 


hen 


think that 


reflects will be 


that 


practically 


get honour ; 


we are 


l and that anvone 


bound 
other 


then 


lat 
who 
to 
and 
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lower ideals of lite take precedence ot 
the ideal of the Golden Year. Perhaps the 
truth is that this ideal is brought out 
sometimes on festive occasions, like Sun- 


day clothes, in such a way that children 
are made to realise that this is a great 
exceptional idea, which befits some anni- 
versaries, but is not—indeed cannot be~ 





lopted in everyday lite But if our 
deals are only ot how 
can we be surprised if the level of ordinary 


life falls far below them 


occasional use, 


In our Own Country 
\s regards our own country, we must 
admit that the ideal of the Golden Year 
is not by any means the ideal believed in 
and acted upon by everybody; but 1 
1 that it is an ideal 


think we can admit 
nevertheless, acknowledged as the “* ought 


to be” ideal. Wedo know what ought to 
be, even when we do not follow it or 
live by it. And this is, I think, tru 


varving degrees of other countries 


SO 


The vigorous and unhesitating repu 
diation of such ideals has come from 
Germany. “ In modern literature,’’ wrote 
Mr. Benjamin Kidd, ‘no man of inter- 


national reputation except Nietzsche has 
vet dared to utte thoughts so 
And how Nietzsche ex 
pressed his views? “I first of all deny 
the type of man that has hitherto been 
the good, the 


* Whatever 


such 


has 


directly 


regarded as the highest 


ind, and the charitable.” * 


the slanderers of the world may do, / 
iit Of the good ts the most calamitous of all 
ym.” 7 The best things belong to mie 
d mine, and if men give us nothing 


] tak« 
purest sky the 
fairest women.’ } Not only is the ideal ot 
the Golden Year set aside, but it is set 
ide ¢ xplicithy because “ all history (1 e 
read by Nietzscli is indeed the 
<perimental refutation of the theory of 
ie so-called moral order of things.’’ § 
The ideal of the Golden Year has 
tainly not yet been accepted by human- 
kind. Since the war began we have 
ird a good deal about the failure of 


the best food, the 
thoughts, the 


strongest 
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Christianity but what did men expect ? 
Did they that a Christianity 
which has only been adopted in piece- 
meal was a religion which had been fairly 
tried? ‘The paucity of Christians is 
astonishing,” Wm. Howitt, “ con- 
sidering the number of them.’’* No 
reader of the New Testament could forget 
that Christ vi 

“When ye shall hear of wars and rumours 


be lie c 


] 
sald 


was represented as saying: 


of wars be ve not troubled, for such 
things must needs be.’ 
As long as Christianity with its high 


ideal is kept outside the heart and the 
lite of the world, the old warfare of 
contending passions and unbridled ambi- 
will now held in 
by prudent fears and pi 
now breaking 
tality under the influence of long 
and sanguine dreams of 


check 
views 
and bru- 


cherished 


tions continue 
ictical 


out into violence 
ambition. 


To Save the World 
We 

would save the 

for all time our 

He bequeath 

“ When the Son of Man ce 


find faith on the earth ? To 


must convert the | 
world. Christ cl 
moral enthusiasm when 
| to us the great unanswered 
question 
shall He 
save the world much rem 
We must fight the 
us to finish: we must 
blood the ascend 
which would fling 
Christian civilisation ; we must constantl) 


resist the temptation to be dismayed ; in 


1 
+} 
meth 


uns to be done 
He lett 


y » 7] wit 
resist even unl 


battle which 


nev of forces and ideas 





back the progress ol 


patience we must possess our souls. 

The Master warned us: ‘ These things 
must needs be.” We may rely upon the 
righteous Ruler and Father of all; the 
victory of rig! triumph 


it 1s sure: the 


of the Christ ideal will come, and the 
Golden Age will follow * Let not vou! 
heart be troubled said Christ Vv" 


believe in G 















































scoemed, 
combination 
Michael! 
member t 
little na 
Suddenly 


reed nevet 


] Mich 


] utile, 
through het 


his name, it 


Somehow the 


Should 


remen 


I 


The 


} 


ame 


nd natural. 
he ever re- 

other absurd 

naturally. 


ance that she 


un never 


wilderment 


rner, staring 





could not have known. Nothing, except 
one little, half-forgotten incident which re- 
turned now to her memory with dazzling 
clearness. 

She saw herself that first night on board, 
dressed in Diva’s lovely bizarre gown. She 
remembered her encounter with Brown, his 
dumbfounded amazement. Of 
had recognised the dress; he had seen it 
worn before by the woman he had loved— 
and lost. 

Ariel dared not linger overmuch on the 
the time which followed, that 


course, he 


memory of 


time of growing knowledge, almost un- 
suspected until those hours of imminent 
peril on the wave-swept rocks. He had 
loved her. Yes, she need not doubt that; 


she could never doubt that. Jt was very 
after all. He was lonely and in 
trouble, so, in his unhappiness, he had 
turned to Ariel. It had been no sham, no 
that 
riven first to her. 

Very clearly the memory returned of his 
words before, words 
h, in her longing to help and comfort 


natural, 


love of his; 


pretence, ; only it Was not 


only an hour or so 
whic 
him, she had passed by almost unregarded. 
Yet they had meant a great deal. Deliber- 
Ariel faced the knowledge that, if 
she had so wished, she might then have 


learnt the truth from his own lips. 


ately 


He had spoken of another woman whom 
he had trusted had failed 
Ariel remembered the pain in his 


he spoke 


and who him 


eyes as 


It was quite another look which was the 


girl’s last remembrance of the man _ she 
loved That glimpse of his face as he 
sprang forward to greet Diva Tressilian 
had shown it transfigured by almost in 
credulous joy. Well, no wonder! 


Suddenly a gleam of blue showed through 


the driving, gloomy clouds of Ariel's 
thought kor a moment the sky was clear, 
and the sun shone out once more, He 
V uld he happy ; that, at least, scemed 

ured. He would take again his rightful 
place in the world, with a name cleared of 
every stain 


It was characteristic of Ariel that she had 


never even speculated much upon the 
nature of the tragedy which had driven 
Brown, an outcast, into the world That 
he was innocent she never doubted, and 
nothing else mattered Now she wondered 
drearily whether she would ever hear. Probe 
ibly not; perhaps better not She must be 
itisfied in knowing that he was happy 
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Again the clouds rolled up, blotting out 
the sun. There were limits even to Ariel’s 
unselfishness. 

Resolutely she forced her thoughts into 

She must think of herself 
her 
Something must be settled before the train 


another channel. 


now, decide on own course of action. 


reached Fenchurch Street; and already the 
tentacles of London were outstretched past 
the carriage windows. 
One thing, 
sure starting-point 


rightly or wrongly, stood out 
for her plans— 
2g : k Sere : 

Brown must not know where she was. To 


as a 


only make matters worse 


It would be 


would 
for both of them. 
unfair to Diva. 

Perhaps, later, it different ; 
perhaps it might be possible, some time, 
for all of them to be friends once more— 
to forget. At present it unthinkable. 
Ariel must just efface herself. 

But it than that; it meant 
c ncealment, for a time, Andy 
Daisy also. For Daisy could not be trusted 


see him 
cruel and 


might be 


was 
meant more 


from and 


to keep quiet. She was too fiercely loyal 
where anyone whom she loved was con- 
cerned. She would not hesitate to tell Diva 
eve rything ; and so she must know nothing. 
Nobody must know, until Brown and Diva 
were safely married. Ah, it hurt, that 
word! 

l’robably, if this scheme of self-effacement 
had been easier, more practical, Ariel 


have hesitated before carrying it 
In the best and worst of women alike 


there is a strain which tends towards volun- 


would 
out. 
tary martyrdom. 

It was just because the way was so pain- 
ful that Ariel determined to travel along 
if. The dear Knight of La Mancha has 
had followers. Some people 
call them fools for their pains, but I fancy 
that those pains are blessed beyond what 
is always apparent in this world. 


always such 


In any case, Ariel Falkiner reached a 
decision according to her nature, and, 
having reached it, proceeded to carry it 


out to its legitimate conclusion. 

Plainly she could not return to her work 
at the hospital, as she had intended. It 
would be the first place where Brown would 
seek her, or Diva, or Daisy, or Andy. 

She find 
way Fortunately, there still re- 
mained Diva 
had paid to keep her for some time to come, 
And she must get work, plenty of work, 


so that there might be 


must rooms in some out-of-the- 
district 
which 


enough of the moncy 


no time to think, 




































































lem of rooms did not need much 
thought. Away in Putney, where the white 
, motor-buses run, Ariel had a friend, quite 


1 humble person, who kept a little green- 
rocer’s shop, and struggled desperately, 

: year in, year out, to keep both ends within 
reas le possibility of meeting. 

Mr Garton’s little boy, her only child, 
had fallen ill two years before. And when 

Sammie was taken to the Cosmopolitan 


Hospital with that terrible pain which they 


: called appendicitis, one of the nurses had 
saved his life by her care and skill, as 
the doctor himself told Mrs. Garton. So, 


mother’s eyes, Nurse Falkiner 


had a high place amongst all the heroes 

f whom she had ever heard 
rr 

Ariel been to tea at Putney several 
times ; knew the little shop well, and 

eemt her now something of a haven 
oF re 

Another thing yet remained to be done. 
Aricl, glancing through the windows at the 
smoky vista of London’s outskirts, decided 
that there would just be time before they 
reavhed Fenchurch Street. 

She must write to Brown at once; per- 


h n, he might get the letter that 
evening. It would be worth while to spare 
m an anxious night. For he would be 
Ariel felt very sure of that. He 


nxious 
ll of them—would imagine that some 
lent ha 1 be fallen her. 

[he girl searched rapidly in her suit- 


( I per and envelopes; but, for all 
her haste, once started, the pen moved 
Yet it was a short letter which 


iderstand everything, and I 
m more glad than I can say to think that 
l try to 
should 


Please do not 


happy. 
5 better that we 


find 1 It as far 


\ ] tated, then added a_ sentence 


} 


safe and happy.” 


| r instant her pen hovered over 
as though longing to erase it. 

But in the end she let it remain, adding 
Of course that was neces- 


oO! ner name. 
uld not know her handwriting. 
Phe l v » little about each other really. 
envelope Ariel hesitated again, 
f i ing it to “Michael Brown, 
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It would be sure 


care of Mrs. Tressilian.” 
to reach him there. 

There was barely time to 
letter to Daisy: 


write another 


“You and Andy must trust me for a little 
while. I'll soon as [ 
possibly can. 


come to you as 
[ cannot explain, and you 
But I think I am 
playing the game, although it is difficult 
to know the rules.” 


wouldn’t understand. 


The two letters were posted at Fenchurch 
Street Station; their postmarks should not 
betray her. 


Mrs. Garton was quite tearful with 
mingled joy and self-deprecation when 
Ariel’s taxi deposited Ariel at her door 


and she learnt the girl’s intentions. 

“The rooms ain’t what you’re accustomed 
to, miss, that they ain’t! ” she protested, 
twisting her work-worn, pathetic hands in 
her blue apron. “Why, one of the knobs 
is off the chest of drawers in the bedroom, 
and the lookin’-glass ain’t no good for 
lookin’ in, an’ ad 

“TI don’t mind a bit, truly, Mrs. Garton, 
if only you don’t object to me as a lodger.” 

“Well, if you reely think as you coula 
make yourself ‘appy 'T any rate, 
though I says it as shouldn’t, the rooms 
is clean.” 

“That’s all 
settled, then.” 

So matters were arranged, and Ariel in- 
stalled in the little room above the shop, 
filled with a not unpleasant but remarkably 
penetrating odour, of which cabbages, 
earthy potatocs, onions and apples were 
some of the predominating 








that matters. We’ll call it 


component 


parts. 
Into that same little room the green- 
grocer’s shop itself seemed to overflow 


when Mrs, Garton brought in Ariel’s tea 
on a large and bulging tin tray. 

“It do seem like a dream to see you sit- 
tin’ there in my room, miss; an ’appy 
dream, too,” she said, a trifle huskily. “It’s 
little I thought this morning what would 
’ave come to pass before night.” 

The words rang still in Ariel’s ears long 
after Mrs. Garton had left the room, find- 
ing an echo in her own thoughts. 

“It’s little I thought this morning what 
would have come to pass before night——” 

This morning—and to-night; what a gulf 
yawned between them! 

Suddenly the tea-table, 


and 


with its vividly 


coloured varied contents, seemed to 











































swim Delore 


first tears which she ha 


Ariel’s eye in a hot mist 


Jown went her head on her arms, and the 


d shed that day came 


ontrollab!e flood, until she had 


1 an un 
bed herself to quietnes 
[The rays of the setting sun, laden with 
iden dust of London streets, streamed 
through the windo\ between the Not 
tingham lace curtains, and touched tl 
rl’s bent head lovi ly rhe vellow light 
ckered to and fi about the room, as 
gh bestowing a benediction upon the 


habby little 





place 
So perhaps, although Ariel’s way might 
ruided one to 


em a foolish and a mi 


Imost all the world, Someone, Somewhere, 


} 
erstood—and vw leased, 


CHAPTER XXiIil 


Tthit rit 
7 | lL’ ve ack trom ‘orspital, 
Miss 
ve (art the doorway if 
Ariel tti on ttired in her walking 
iress f in intiqu ed olt-cloak and a 
ylacl ullor hat 
» | e¢ Mrs. Garto1 Come and sit 
n, then. No, ther t a bit of need 
» t e Samm to bed ct He amusing 
lf beautiful | he’s been as good 
ld and a great ette! 
\ri landlad it down upon the 
re | cave I hearest to the 
a tacttul compromise between 
mi irityv a 1 oO i¢ 
I’n lad to ’ear that, miss he said 
But [’m afraid % 1 must be tired of ’im 
Sammi co tire invbody could 
I preci I love to have him.” 
A ] tooped t ke he fair, straight 
of the chubb ittle lad building his 
1-ho ri ob the hearthru at 
feet 
l id the fire fell upon 
! I ( ta thinr Cl ina 
D far tha it I { been three month 
‘ Three n t can seem lor ! 
t ce it t mood or circum 
tance the ( TY nt we 1] have been three 
Self-imy ed ( had kept Ariel per 
| innect iil lonely It was seldom 
he left the t in the immediate 
| rhood of M Garton’s shop. Very 
sionally she ventured farther, went to 
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a picture gallery, or to a service at the 
Abbey or St. Paul’ 


but the rooms above the >hOp were desper- 
atcly jonely, with nothing to look forward 
to, no chance of variety in her life 


Not that 


a modern 


Ariel sat at home repining lik 
Mariana in a suburban moated 


rrange She had found work for herself in 


work amongst the 


plenty, toilworn 


folk who lived in those sordid monotonous 
treets, where children and old pe ple died 


because th 
needed 


omplaints 


they 


often of trivial <¢ 


simple nursing which could 


neither be bought nor given by those who 
loved them. 

There Was ple itv of Ariel wn ch sen 
work to be done there, and the virl did it 
bravely and = cheerful \ n unpaid, 
supernumerary district i e gave her 
services in many a poor home which the 

rinding cold of a black November found 





il! provided Yet, even so, there were long 
dreary hours to be filled mehow 

Sammi is wonderfully helpful It was 
a real joy to Ariel when M Garton left 
him in he harge whilst t about he 
errands Hle wa t at ( e when 
complete sentence of | fully achieved 
words is a great and marvel adventure, 
something to bow before in wonder. And 
Ariel, a M (, ton reproach- 
ful gratification, encouraged him 

Phis ever M Garto herself was 
obv ioushs ill » |! l ‘ 1! conver©rs 
ti 

You ¢ t t t them farther than 
ou e¢ el ‘ nit ed There 
Bert Lane is I let’ in « if the sl 
whiist I went to the ‘orspital What did 
I find ’im up to but eating 1 best apples 
over some n ler tal oO he ead of 
‘tending 1 the busine \n ed been 
smoking, t I smelt it 

Ariel laughed, contessu t herself a 
hamefaced fellow-feeli It the scape- 
rTAct Bert 


a-Wastil tir d ippl ’ 
‘How did \ et on at } pital 
Ariel turned the ject tactfully from Bert's 


delinquencies 
‘Why, the couldn't \ been more 

pleased to see 1 there if I'd nm the 

mother! The docto give 


cough mixture as’ll last 
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An’ 
San 
A 


out 


l 
ym 1 


riel 


turni 


urt 


‘You 


didn’t 

“That 
just lister 
nothing to ; 


eno 


ugh, 


tell 


just the sort as I likes. 

v the nurses askin’ after 
t n’ about you P 

harply and abruptly, with 
her head: 
membered what I said? You 
nybody that I was here?” 
didn’t, miss; not one word. I 


nd nodded my ’ead, and said 
ny of ’em. I remembered right 
rh I’m free to confess as it 
tip of my tongue to tell once. 
mebody there askin’ after you. 
ur address partic’lar.” 
Ariel leant forward over the fire 
] hielding her face with her 
Garton paused impressively, 
th pursed lips and an arch 
rentleman it said. 
e-lookin’ a gentleman as I’ve 
time past. Dark an’ 
with eves as looked to be good 
And as sad as sad. ’E came 
fice just as I'd finished tellin’ 
well Sammie ’'E passed 
1, quick like: ‘ Any news of 


>) 


were,” she 


] ng 


was. 


n pause Ariel 


d for 


k quietly. 


effect, and 


ron, she said ‘ No,’ and ’e looked 

but I nipped off, because 
w they might some’ow begin 
which I didn’t ought to 
I shouldn’t ’ave liked to dis- 
either ‘im 


ions 
, 
what's more, and 


’ 


” 
¢ if 
se 


yu, Mrs. Garton. I'm 
to you for keeping quiet.” 
Idn’t do no less, miss, 
so partic’lar. But I did feel 
rentleman. ’E looked that 


very 


when 


vement of Ariel’s foot, and 
nificent but wobbling erection 
like 


ain or elsewhere. 


1 to the ground 


t many 
Sr 


The 
had been labori- 


k tone 


building 
ue protruding, gave a 
e and which 


Ariel to her knees beside 


erief, 


Sammie 


ruilt, 
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could not uphold Mrs. Garton’s shocked 
reproof. 

Still weeping, the aggrieved baby was 
gathered up in his mother’s arms and borne 
away to bed. In the doorway Mrs, Garton 
paused for a valedictory remark. 

“You'll not be sitting up late, miss. 
must be ’alf dead with tiredness, 
you was with poor Mrs. Belson all of last 
night, and the night before.” 

“Well, she’s out of danger now, the 
doctor says, and that’s all that matters. No, 
I’ll go to bed very soon, Mrs. Garton. If 
I sit on here I shall only go to sleep in 
front of the fire, and wake up in a 
thoroughly bad temper.” 

Once more the room was quict ; once more 
Ariel was alone with her thoughts. Mrs. 
Garton’s words, homely and _ trenchant, 
haunted her memory. “He looked sadder 


You 


up as 


than sad.” How the thought made her 
heart ache! He had not forgotten yet, 
then. He still needed her, still searched 
for her. 

And she needed him. How she needed 
him! The aching loneliness grew no more 


bearable as days and weeks went by. Ariel 
had given up hoping for forgetfulness. 

The girl almost found it in her to wish 
that she had not made Mrs. Garton promise, 
that her secret had been betrayed. But the 
very thought was wrong, disloyal. 

The room was very warm and very still. 
Somewhere outside a clock struck seven. 
But Ariel did not hear it. She had fulfilled 
her prophecy to Mrs. Garton. Sitting there 
before the dying fire, she had fallen asleep. 


<sSe 

Ariel woke with a burning, smarting 
tightness in her throat and chest, with a 
helpless feeling of suffocation weighing her 
down. 

Half she sat up, the red 
embers of the fire glowing through a mist 
of smoke; then of a sudden realised that the 
glow came from the wrong direction, from 


awake, saw 


where the door should be. 
It was almost impossible to breathe. At 


every gasp her lungs were filled with 
pungent, burning smoke, choking her, 


blinding her 
The girl struggled to her feet, stood sway- 


ing helplessly. She could scarcely stand; 


it seemed impossible to walk. Besides, 
where could she go? From beneath the 
door red t f flame were licking: 
he could not | wav cownstairs ont 
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:xhausted and dazed till, Ariel was glad 
igh to yield to the persuasive voices. 
\ soft, warm covering was tucked about 


4 
her, a pillow slipped under her head. A 
few minutes later she was soundly asleep 


CHAPTER XXIII 
TOGETHER AGAIN 


T was still dark when Ariel woke, but the 
late November dawn was just making 

visible the shapes of the furniture. The 
girl shivered in the cold and clammy air 
us she sat up, unwrapping herself from 
the eiderdown. She was uncomfortable, 
with that miserable discomfort of a night 
spent in one’s clothes, her eyes smarted and 
ached, she felt thoroughly dirty and un- 
kempt. 

Ariel shook out her twisted skirts, and 
crossing to the window, looked down into 
the street, filled with a cold half-light be- 
tween night and day. She recognised now 
where she was. She had been taken into 
the house opposite to Mrs. Garton’s. From 
the window where she stood she could sce 
what devastation the fire had wrought. 

The little greengrocer’s shop, with its 
windows full of neatly arranged piles of 
vegetables and fruit, its boxes of potatoes 
and apples flanking the doorway, was gone. 
In its place yawned a black, smoking 
cavern. Streams of muddy water flooded 
the pavement and roadway; above, the win- 
dows gaped, curtainless, their glass shat- 
tered, the wooden frames black and charred. 
It was a strangely pathetic and hopeless 

ht, seen thus in the cheerless winter 
dawn 

The roadway was almost completely 
blocked by a scarlet and gold fire engine, 
from which coils of hose trailed into the 
still smoking building. Three or four fire- 
men prevented the knots of early-awakened 


people from approaching too near to possible 
ad: el 

Ariel turned from the window as Mrs 
Garton entered, carrying a lamp in one 
hand, whilst a very sleepy and dishevelled 
Sammie hung on to the other 


“T thought as I ‘'eard you movin’, mis 


I come to see ’ow vou was after it all.’ 
he said lugubriousl with a curious air 

triumphant despai 

I’m all richt, M Garton: and vou’re 
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I didn’t ought to say so The re’s mercies 
and mercies; it all depends which way you 
look at it. If 1 ’adn’t gone out to the 


‘orspital that boy Bert Lane wouldn’t ’ave 
smoked ’ shop, an’ all 
this ’ud never ’ave ’appened. 1 said as ’ow 


is cigarettes in the 


I smelt burning, an’ | ain’t to be deceived.” 
Mrs. Garton spoke with doleful pride. 
It was something to be the very storm 
centre of such an exciting affair, and 
although the immediate loss of her stock 
and most of her furniture was acutely dis- 
tressing, there were still mitigations. 

“You see, it isn’t as though veges kep’, 
miss,” she ran on. “You may say as, 
any’ow, they’re ’ere to-day an’ gone to- 
morrow. An’ I’ve saved my pictures and 
the dogs my mother ’ad at ’ome, and ’er 
antimacassars as she worked 
as I really valued, you may say; an’ the 
cash-box, too, I’ve got that. ’Sides that, 
the insurance company will pay up a tidy 
bit, they tells me—more’n enough to put 


all the things 


things right. An’ Sammie’s safe; that’s 
what matters more’n anything else.” 

“Of course it does!” Ariel caught up 
the little fellow in her arms. “And not 


hurt a bit?” 

“Not so much as scorched. You see, ’im 
and me being in my bedroom at the back 
of the ‘ouse, the fire didn’t get there till 
later. The firemen took us out of the 
window, down into the yard, an’ Mrs. Clarke 
she said, ‘ You’d better come over to me, 
you and Sammie too; Miss Falkiner’s there 
already,’ she says. And so we did, and 
’ere we are, an’ no shop for me to attend 
to to-day, nor anything.” 

“Mrs. Garton” 
rupted her landlady’s flow of conversation 
“how did I get out?” 

“Why, lor’ bless me, miss, don’t you 


—suddenly Ariel inter- 


remember? You must know more about it 
than I do, Ss irelv! Ar’ I not so much as 
seeing you till you was asleep on the sofy 
there! ” 

“But T don’t remember anvt except 
that there wa mok« nd f ll around 
me, and somebody threw methine wet over 
my face and pulled me out 

“Well, that’s just all that ’appened. A 
rentleman it w ’oo 'appened to be pass 
ing, they say, when the fire first began to 
burst out of the front of the shop Bert 
Lane was a-standin’ lookin’ on and I 
wonder ’e wasn’t ashamed, the young 


rascal'—and this gentlemat 1 to ’im 
















































MISS 


and 


forcin’ of 


before you could say 


‘is way into the 


52 Yes, 
h I Was 
sho} And a few minutes later ’e come out 


you in ’is arms, and ’is face all 


blackened and scorched with the fire.” 

‘Was e hurt, then? ” 

“Yes, more’s the pity; but not badly, 
though About the ’ead an’ neck ’e was 
burnt, but Doctor Burgess says it ain’t 
really serious.” 

“\Vhere was he taken? ” 


“\hy, to Doctor Burgess’s own ’ouse, 


The doctor 


miss, just over the way there. 
tho t as ’ow it was best not to move ’im 
till ’e’d found out where ’e lived. You see, 


’e must ’ave pulled off ’is coat inside the 
‘ouse, or it got burnt, or something ; any’ow, 
e was in 'is shirt-sleeves, an’ nothing to 
tell what ’is name is, nor ’is address either. 
But i'd better go and see the doctor your- 
self, miss, when you've ’ad a little break- 
fast. ’E’ll tell you all about it better than 
m¢ 


M1 Garton’s suggestion was plainly 
reasonable Hot water, hot tea, and a hot 
fire restored Ariel once more to a state of 
cleanliness and comfort. Moreover, since 
her be m was at the back of the house, 


most of her clothes had been saved, and 


half an hour later it was in unscorched and 
present garments that she arrived in 
Doctor Burgess’s surgery. 

The worried and overworked little man 


confirmed Mrs. Garton’s statements. 

He isn’t seriously hurt—superficial burns 
about the head and neck. But he was 
suffocated by the smoke. I 
had a tremendous job to bring him round, 

1 he’s asleep, thoroughly exhausted 

1 probabl uffering or less from 
kept very 
I can’t see 


suf more 
He’ll need to be 
days anyhow. 
except let him stay here 
n, at least, tell us where his 

But how on earth I’m going 
after him for the present I don’t 
The litthe man rubbed his chin in 


a ct r 4 cw 


done, 


Let me help. I’m a nurse, you know,” 
“Surely it’s the least I 
in r him, since he saved my life.” 
really?” The 
1 face grew brighter. “I should 
he ( ly obliged. There’s a lot of 
t, and my rounds will take me 
all day, and a rood deal of the 


ht too If you ul? take charge of 


yvou—would vou, 
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Of course | will—Il am ready now, this 


minute.” 

“Well, it really is most good of 
You’re sure you don’t mind? There’s not 
much to do, you know. As long as he 
sleeps don’t disturb him on any account. 
But when he does wake I should be glad 
to know his address. His friends must be 
getting pretty anxious. Of course there 
may possibly be a tendency to delirium when 
he comes to. He must be kept quiet—not 
excited. Well, if you’ll come upstairs, 
then—— 

The bedroom door closed behind Doctor 
Burgess, and Ariel was left alone. The 
room was full of the ugly drab light which 
filters through yellow linen blinds, a kind 
of travesty of sunshine. The motionless 
figure on the bed looked oddly inhuman, 
with face and head swathed in cotton-wool 
and bandages. Only the deep, rather 
irregular breathing told of life, breaking 
into the hushed silence. 

Ariel sat down near the window to read, 
but the book did not hold her attention. She 
felt oddly restless at first, almost impatient 
with that silent, unconscious figure. She 
began to speculate idly about this stranger 
who had saved her from the fire. Was he 
young? Was he old? Not old, for the 
hands which lay helplessly on the coverlet 
were sunburnt and unwrinkled. 

It was impossible even to teil whether 
he were dark or fair; his hair was con- 
cealed by the bandages. Just a glimpse of 
his mouth and chin were visible; it was 
possible to see that he was clean-shaven, 
and that was all. 

Even that was not certain, Ariel thought 
absurdly. He might have whiskers hidden 
by the bandages. 

The girl pulled herself together. Why, 
what a ridiculous idea! She must have been 
half asleep. 

Truth to tell, 
and more drowsy as she sat in the hushed 
room, full of dingy yellow light. It must 
be remembered that she had had a succes 
sion of bad nights, that she had just passed 
through a troublous and exciting time 
Now her body began to whisper to her brain 
that it was exhausted; her head felt oddly 
light and dazed; a curious feeling of un- 
reality began to creep over her. 

All the commonplace 
about the room seemed to grow strange and 
far away, like things without an existence 
f their own. The feeling increased each 


you, 


” 


Ariel was becoming more 


ordinary, objects 



















































Ariel was very near to the borders 
Through a mist she seemed to see faces, 
familiar and unknown; 
her ears, the voices of people who were 


What 


voices sounded in 
very far away. Brown was speaking. 
Was it that he said? 

Suddenly, with a start, Ariel came back 
to everyday reality. She saw the common 
place room about her, full of the flat yellow 
light. There was the red-clothed table in 
front of the window, the dressing-table at 
right angles, with the bed vaguely reflected 
in the tilted glass. 

Everything was quite ordinary; but Brown 
was speaking still. 

At first, in her dazed bewilderment, Ariel 
did not in the least realise the truth. She 
could only sit listening vaguely to what 
seemed to her meaningless words—words 
heard in a dream. Next moment she was 
herself again, clear and alert; and Brown 
was still speaking. 

His voice without the 
faintest shadow of a doubt; his voice, faint 


unmistakably, 
and weak, but still his 

“What’s the matter with me? ” he asked. 

And what’s this thing over my eyes?” 

He moved one of his hands weakly to 
wards his face, and Arie] started forward, 
awake, to prevent 
Gently 








all her nursing instincts 
him from touching the bandages. 
but very firmly she laid her hand over the 
fingers; stood thus for a few 





ul teady 
moments whilst she collected her power 

He must not re nise her 
he must not. Surely it would not be difficult 
to deceive him for a little while, until 
Then she could 


overed his address, give 


he must not- 


Doctor Burgess returned. 
ay that she had di 
that of Diva Tressil 
be expected of her. 
Chance had led him there. Well, chance 
ovlemot defeat het There was a possi 
bility probability—that he did not know 
e had saved She I 


and no more could 


remembered the 


ding denseness of the smoke remem 
ed and shuddered 

The little doctor common-sense diree 
ns came to her aid The patient must 


not be excited: quiet W essential It was 


ifter a scarcely perceptible pause that Aric] 


poke in a voice deliberately and pain 
taki ly di sed 
Don’t you remembe1 You got hurt in 
fire last night. Y¥ must not try to take 
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withdrawn her hand, but otherwise she re- 
mained motionless, shivering from head to 
W hat did this 
silence mean? Had he recognised her? 
Would she be glad or sorry if he had? 
Nothing could be learnt from the hidden 
face, but the words, when they came at last, 


foot with sick suspense. 


completely reassured her. 

“Am I badly hurt? 
You needn’t be afraid to tell me.” 

“No, you are not at all seriously hurt 
In her haste to reassure him Ariel almost 
forgot her 
barely in time 
the doctor say 

“Where am I: 

“Tn the doctor’ 

“And you are f 

“A nurse. The—the doctor asked me to 
take charge of you.” 

“It’s very kind 


“Only my dut 


Are my eyes injured? 


assumed voice remembered 


Your eve are not touc hed, 


house.” 


” 


y, you know.” How it hurt 
her to say those cold, commonplace words! 
Duty- 


wanted so to thank him, to tell him just how 


between her and Brown And she 


much she loved him 

“Shall I have to stay here long?” his 
voice questioned her again. 

“No, I don’t think so.” 

“Perhaps you wouldn’t mind telephoning 
for me; my people will be so anxious 

‘Of course I will—at once.” 

“6601 Mayfair—that’s the number Ask 
for Mrs. Tressilian - 


On her way to the door Ariel came to 


my siste1 


stand till, her face whit a paper, het 


breath coming in quick, uneven gasps 

Mrs. Tressilian—my ister.” srown, 
Diva’s brother! Oh, it was impossible! 
And yet, why should it not be true? Sud 


denly Ariel realised that she had_ been 
wandering for months in a maze of tangled 
paths, losing herself more and more com 
pletely, whilst all the whils the plain and 
simple road to the truth lay full before her 

“Have you gone?’’ Brown’s voice in 
terrupted her thought 

“No: I’m ju 

“There’s one other thing first Mayn't 
we give up plaving this game of hide a 


See k, ple isc, 


At the sor p 
man’s voice all Ariel’s def ‘ went down 
She had r¢ lve 1 to be » care ful, cir 
cumspect, not to excite him with a sudden 
revelation, but her resolutior were scat 


tered 
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‘‘* There's only one thing that still troubles me. PO Loa: re COX 
Ariel spoke with immense solemnity’’—. 99». > 








‘ 
aN 
N 
Orawn oy 
Staniey Davis 


Oh, Brown, Brown, how did you gu ssp” 
ftly, under her breath. 
t 1es I knew from the very found you could not love me? Tell me. 
t you spoke—no, before that. I shall understand, and I won't trouble 
Did 1 think you could deceive me for an you any more. Only trust me, deat 
jut, Ariel, Ariel, why did you “Tt wasn’t that—it wasn’t that 
did you run away from me?” “Then, Ariel, for mercy’s sake don’t keep 
Yt understand—something.” Ariel’s me in suspense any longer. Do you love 
\ ev almost inaudible. me? If only T could see your eyes, then I 
What made you go? Tell me quickly. should know. Confound this blindness!” 
W t that vou could not face the life I Once more he raised his hands as though 
uu? Tell me, because things to pull away the bandages, but Ariel held 
are diff t now Was it because you them fast, spoke quickly, steadily, 
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You need not do that. You can trust me 

to tell you the truth. I love you—love you 
love you. There, are you satisfied? ” 

Yes, I am satisfied.”’ He spoke gravely, 

ilmost reverently, then suddenly caught 

her hands and pressed them to his lips. It 

was not for some moments that he remem- 


bered to question her again. 


“But why did you run away, Ariel? ” 
3ecause I was a fool!” Aricl spoke 
vicious emphasis, then broke into a 
laugh. “Really I was; but I didn’t think 
so then. You see, I didn’t know that Diva 


was your sister, and when you met at Til- 
bury I—I fancied that I ought not to come 
between you. It wasn’t quite so silly as 
it sounds. There were so many different 
things—too many to tell you now. And I 
looked every day in the papers for the 
announcement of your wedding.” 

“Ob, Ariel, why didn’t you trust me? ” 

“T know; but I thought I was doing 
right, and—and I’ve been punished for my 

my foolishness.” 

If you’ve suffered half what I have— 
The young man drew a long breath and 
went on more quietly. “I couldn’t under- 
stand your letter; there seemed no reason 
I searched everywhere, and nobody knew 
anything. I’ve tracked down dozens and 
dozens of the patients from the Cosmo- 
politan, from one address to another, in 
the hope that they might know somcthing 
I couldn't have believed that there 
were so many little streets, all alike, in 
London or the world. Then, yesterdav 
evening, a woman came to the hospital 
while I was there, and the matron remer 
bered that she had known you. It seemed 

very faint chance, but they gave me the 


” 


of vou 


ddress Whe T ¢ t here the hou e was 
fire and you know the rest.” 
” ow that vou saved mv life again.” 


“Well, if I did it was purely from selfish 
t : Jesides, T wasn’t sure that it 
you, so don’t flatter yourself too 


ked quite enough; you 


nize 40 Yeat How 

Rest! When you are here—when we've 
r such a tré us Jot to talk about 
Well, perhaps you'd better go Then ?! 
han’t be so frightful tempted to pull off 
this bandage and look at vou.” 

Brown, vou 1 tn’t! And if J st T 
} let \ tu tall 


then. ; 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


CLOUDS ROLLED AWAY 


IVA came within haif an hour of the 
telephone message—Diva, with warm, 
eager affection bursting through her queer 
little affectation of coldness; a changed 
Diva, with new peace and happiness in het 
dark eyes. 

“I’ve come in odd gloves and a hat back 
side before, so y can tell how I hurried! 
she declared. “But if Mike’s asleep we 
won't disturb him; you shall just tell me all 
about it.” 

The telling took time, and afterwards it 
was Diva’s own turn. It was now, at last, 
that Ariel heard the whole story of th 
mystery which had surrounded the man she 
loved. 

“It was all my fault, rea 
ginning,” Diva declared. Then, with a 
characteristic quick change of mood: “And 
so it was really through me that you met 
each other; only perhaps you might have, 
anyhow.” 

“Diva, do begin somewhere. I wor 
insist upon its being at the beginning.” 

“Tt’s rather difficult—harder than you 
think, Arie], because it began when—wher1 
my little boy died. Oh, I know that I 
haven’t ever talked about him, even to you 
I couldn’t. But I must tell you now. After 
my husband died Michael used to sper 
all his leave with me; he knew I was lonely 
And one summer little Roy fell ill. He 


] in the be 


was very bad for days; then he began t 
get better; the doctor said that he was out 
of danger. I had been up for sever 

nights, and I was tired out; so Michael 
insisted that I should go t i 
and the nurse watched the little fellow 


“ In the mi Idle ( f the T ivht the nursé 
rushed screaming into mv room. At first ] 
couldn’t understand anything; then I knew 
she was telling me that Roy was dead.” 

Diva’s clear, steady voice broke. For 
moment she sat motionless, rugeling t 
recain her self-control. Ariel spoke in 
pulsively 

Don’t tell me any more, D és 

“T must. She clung to me hriel 
she scemed to be } de } The } 
told me that there had } take, tl 
R had heen given Se : ry 
mecicine nd that it } killed hir And 

he said that it was Michael ho had done 











































Don’t think, don’t judge, until 


rd everything. I rushed to 

d found that it was true 

He i, my little boy, and I think 
I we I time. That is my only 
ex \ I—I don’t know what I said 
M lerrible things! I accused 


I—I cursed him. And the 
he had done it; and 
Oh, Ariel, 


wasn’t 


t deny anything. 
it all! But I 

at I was 

I told him 


that I 


Sane 
Mike 


never to let me 


saying. 


would never 


e I fainted. I was ill 
10ow anything of what 
had 


it was too 


the madness spent 


I ld think again, 


er and the 
Micl 


an inquest, 
iel had given Roy the 
purpose. 
You see, 


which 


istake or on 

\ | ted him of that. 
ion rf some money 
after Rovy’s death, and so 
ed of murdering the child 
ildn’t 
I it in a verdict of death 
re. But Michael was publicly 


prove that, of 


coroner, and many people 


regiment, 
could 
I | 1 crawled bac kK to sanitv 
lisappeared 
rone away, 
She had only been 


eeks before Roy died 


ve nothir And be 


And he 
emed to matter, since 

T f I Ariel, T suffered when my 
but ! 1 ‘ worse, 

emorse to torment 


T levervthi \ ich 1 


eemed 
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YY) 


possible to find him; but he had vanished 
utterly. Besides, he had changed his name. 
Of course no one suspected Brown to be 
Michael Farquhar. 

“And 


at last, 


Started ! 


then, when | got him back safely 
there was another search to be 
Oh, but I absolutely cursed you, 
Ariel—you and your mysterious disappeat 
ance! I watched Michael growing more 


and more miserable every day, blaming 
himself for things he had never done, 


imagining all manner of reasons why you 
should have left him, fancying you dead, 
and all the Well, everything’s 
all right 

“Yes, everything’s all right now.” 


time—— 
now! 


Ariel 


“Diva, have you seen 
] 


drew a long breath. 
Daisy—Daisy Alsag 

“Tndeed I have! 
And she’s been treating that un 
hers disgracefully, be 


er? 

She’s been one of the 
searchers. 
fortunate Andy of 
cause of you.” 

“Me! ” 

“Yes. She’s positively refused to marry 
him until you were found; so there’s some 


body else who will be glad to hear of your 


reappearance! ” 

“And Doctor Evans? ” 

“He’s been searching too. You didn't 
know that you were so much in demand, 
did you? But he’s found something else 
in the meanwhile, or I’m very much mis 
taken There’s a certain younger sister ol 
Daisy Alsager’s, nearly as pretty as she 


I shouldn’t at all wonder if we had a 
triple wedding Diva concluded 


Flushing vividly, Ariel racked her brains 


for further questions 


There’s only Mrs. Green: but I don’t 
suppose you know her,” she said 
‘Of course I do I’ve met all your 
desert islanders. Mrs. Green and the sailors 
ire back on another steamer; and that 


’ 


ervbody.” 
ey I 1\ <je 
“ There’s oni ne thing that still troubles 
ne.” Ariel spoke 


s she fed the blindfolded man with spoon- 


with immense solemnity 
fuls of soup 
“What's tha 
shouldn’t start 
that 


t? Look here, 


subjects 


my child, vou 
whilst I’m 
went the 


serious 
mouthful nearly 
wrong way Well, what’s your trouble? ” 
“Your pame You see, I simply 
think of vou as Michael, or F 


Farquhar, o1 thing, 


eating; 


can't 
arquhar, o1 
Captain r an only 
just Brown.” 


[tHE END 

















































THE HOPE OF IMMORTALITY 


Is it Reasonable? 


By J. ARTHUR HILL 


“If a man die, shall he live again?” 
Science say? 1 have asked Mr, J. Arthur 
Lodge, to treat of the Hope of Immort 


|* these days of widespread bereave- 

ment, and when the thoughts of even 
those who have lost no dear are 
turned to the graver things of life, it is 
natural that the question of Immortality 
should come very much to the front in 
many minds. ‘The world-old query, more 
or less obscured in ordinary days, insist 
ently presents itself: ‘If a man die, shall 
he live again?’’ Religion has always 
said ‘‘ Yes”; or some of its 
votaries, in the name of science—has some- 
times said ‘‘ No”; and the general mind 
has naturally been perplexed. 


ones 


science 


The Change in Scientilic Belief 
What the state of affairs 
there any nearer approach to 
ment ? Can we reach any firmer ground 
in this momentous matter? I say that 
undoubtedly we can; for summing 
up of Science and Philosophy at the 
present day is vastly more favourable 
to the religious view than before 
Indeed, Science is now definitely on the 
side of Religion, and the average mind is 
no longer pulled two ways. We can be 
religious without being unscientific; we 
can be scientific without being irreligious 

And this is as it ought to be. 

As a result, very largely, of investiga 
tions and in certain 
branches of psychology during the last 
thirty years, the best scientific minds now 
take an entirely different view of the soul 


is now—is 


agree 


a 


ever 


v¢ neral advance 


from that of the earlier scientists such as 
Biichner and Hackel. 

The body is no longer looked on as 
producing the mind as the liver pro 


duces bile—in the materialist’s famous 
and foolish phrase—but transmitting 
it. ‘he mind works through the body, 
but is in no way dependent on it for 
existence The body is merely the 

or organ for the mind’s mani 
Naturally, 


as 


vehicle 


festation in the present world. 





Religion always says “Yes.” What does 
Hill, the colleague and friend of Sir Oliver 


ality as it is viewed by scientists to-day. 


if the material instrument gets damaged 

as in apoplexy by a blood-clot on the 
brain—the mind's manifestation is inter- 
fered with : the mechanism is out of order 
the current does not flow. But it is only 


a block, not an extinction—the mind 
is there all the same, as it is—equally 
really in sleep, which is a similar, though 


in this case quite healthy, cessation of 
manifestation And if the organ is 
smashed completely, as at death or soon 
afterwards, it makes no difference to the 
spirit. The latter simply withdraws when 
the body ceases to be usable for manifesta- 
tion. It “ goes up higher”; quits the 
material world, where it had lessons to 
learn but which has now served its pur- 
pose; and turns to other and _ higher 
activities of a wider range, in the spiritual 
world—though not forgetting loved ones 
left behind 
believe, on purely scientific grounds, that 
the “ dead” can still interest themselves 
in our affairs, that they often are still with 
us and aware of our thoughts and needs 
and that they exert themselves to comfort 
and to help the sorrowing and burdened 


for there is good reason to 


soul, 


What Psychology Says 

‘This “ transmissive ’’ view of the soul's 
relation to the body held by the 
greatest psychologist of modern times 
Professor William James, M.D)., of Harvard 

who expounded it only a few years ago 
and not long before his lamented death 
in his brilliant little book ‘‘ Human Im- 
mortality,” in the Ingersoll lecture series 
And it is held, on strictly scientific grounds 
mark you—and asa result of his own inves- 
tigations—by the most famous scientific 
man in England, who is at the same time 
probably the best-known scientist in the 
whole world to-day, namely, Sir Oliver 
Other great names might easi'y 

Sir William Crookes, President 


Was 


Lodge 
be ad led 


Qg0 






















































































of the Royal Society ; Sir William Barrett, 
the foremost scientist in Ireland; Pro- 
fessor Bergson, the greatest living philoso- 


pher, whether of France or the world ; 
Mr. A. J. Balfour, Mr. G. W. Balfour, Dr. 
F. C.S. Schiller, leader of the Pragmatists 
in England—all these are names taken 
at random from the large array of the 
foremost thinkers of our time who accept 


a doctrine of the 
soul which permits 
or definitely in- 
volves its indepen 


dence of the body 
and its consequent 
survival of that 
body's death, 


“Survival” and 
“Immortality ” 

A further question 
here aTISesS as to 
whether “survival” 
the same thing as 
immortality.” 
Strictly, it is not 
The latter is usually 
understood to mean 
endless life as indi 
viduals, while survi 
val of bodily death 
not necessarily 


1s 


does 


involve endlessness 


It may be that after 
much growth and 
advance as individ 
uals in the heavenly 


world, we sooner o1 
rop the limits 

7 ‘ a4. 7 . 
and tetters of per 
all achieving a 


more intimate union 


— the Din eRe, over Time and Death. 
suchas some mystics 

have ttained even 

whil earth. ‘This, or something like 
this, seems a reasonable supposition, for it 


is a commonplace of our experience that 
perfect happiness is most nearly attained 
by sacrifice of the self, by giving up our 


own wants and surrendering ourselves to 
God In His will is our peace,”’ as 
Dante has it ; and perhaps, when the spirit 
is purged and sufficiently worthy, it may 
really and truly enter into the joy of its 
Lord and be with Him in closest union. 
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But it is likely that many stages of 
progress, as individuals, will precede that 
beatific culmination. 


What is our “ Self”? 

Another cheering thing about modern 
psychology is its new view of the structure, 
so to speak, of human personality. We all 
are disgusted with ourselves at times, in 
our failure to live 
anywhere near up 
to the level of our 
own conceptions 
and ideals; and 
when we think of 
the survival, or im- 
mortality, or even 
the lengthy dura- 
tion of our present 
self after death, we 
feelacertain shrink- 
ing. Shall we not 
get very sick of 
ourselves—shall we 
not weary of the 
eternal struggle 
against our baser 
part? As the boy 
said, quoted by 
Emerson: “It 
makes me so tired 
when I think of for 
ever.” 

But psychology 
here steps in to the 
rescue. It has es- 
tablished that our 
present self is only 
a fraction of our 
total self. As 
Wordsworth 
“We are greater 
than we know.”’ We 
are like icebergs 
in Sir OliverLodge’s 
simile—which float with only one-twelfth 
of their bulk above water, this twelfth, 
more or less, representing our present 
consciousness. 

So we need not indulge exaggerated 
fears about the tedium or stress of our 
own society in the heavenly world, for 
we shall be different from and larger 
than ourselves as known to us now. 
Identity will continue, as identity con- 
tinues between the ignorant child and 


says : 


From the painting oy 
@. F, Watts, 8.A. 


the mature wise man he develops into ; 
but, as in the parallel, there will be a 
gain, an accretion, a growth, and we 
shall be changed. We do not yet know 
what we shall be—not exactly or by 
experience, which is yet to come in its due 
course—but we know enough to infer that 
our transcendental seif is really a much 
greater thing than the small and often very 
unsatisfactory self which is now being 
manifested here through the channel of 
the body. And with this scientifically- 
justified inference we can look forward 
with contentment to the introduction to 
our wider self which awaits us at the time 
of transition. 
of this greater range of the real total pet 
sonality that led to the phrase (quoted 
approvingly by Christ, but puzzling to 
many) “‘ Ye are i you are 
greater and more divine than you your 
selves know (Psalm Ixxxii. 6 ; St. John’s 
Gospel x, 34). 


gods se Le, 


Shall we Know our Friends? 

It is sometimes asked : ‘* Shall we know 
our friends when our turn comes to join 
them on the other side—will they not have 
changed, or shall we not ourselves have 
changed out of recognition in the interim, 
particularly if it has been long?” 

‘The answer is that we shall know them, 
and shall be known, perfectly ; if we think 
otherwise, or have doubts, it is because 
we are thinking how bodily changes 
make us unrecognisable sometimes, in 
our earth life, to friends of thirty or forty 
vears avo 

But in the ly world recognition 
will not depend on material bodies; we 
shall put on spiritual bodies, as St. Paul 
says, and shall perceive each other’s minds 
ind souls much more clearly than ever 
we shall not only 


hea\ ell 


before—in other words 
know each other but shall know each other 
much better than we did in the earth life 
when clogged by the material body through 
which we saw only dimly 

And, as to changes 
th ill bod S We mecct old friends 


chums and what not, after long separa 


minds change less 
school 
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It was probably knowledge 





tion, and at once the old intimacy is 
re-established : 

I have just had a striking illustration of 
this. My dearest chum of twenty years 
ago has just revisited the Old Country 
after long sojourn in his adopted country— 
Canada, Pacific Coast. Jvittle correspond- 
ence had passed between us after the first 
year or two, and I almost feared to meet 
him ; for it seemed that we must inevit- 
ably have diverged as to our individual 
interests in life, our respective environ- 
ments having been so different : and this 
feeling of strangeness, after the old times 
of affection and close sympathy, would be 
painful. 

But when the meeting came all was 
well, My friend was the same good old 
fellow, the same personality that I had 
known, and in half an hour we felt as close 
as of old. ‘True, each had much to tell 
the other, each had dey eloped on different 
lines, but evidently the fact of our ancient 
congeniality had ensured that any further 
growth of the one would be of a kind which 
would interest and attract the other. The 
personality is the thing ; its knowledge or 
experience is but a garment. So with 
after-death recognitions We need not 
fear that we shall not know our dear ones 
or that they will have left us hopelessly 
behind. ‘They will have much to tell 
us, and there will be much comparing of 
notes ; but the mutual recognition of the 
selves will be full and intimate and happy. 
Indeed it may be—nay, it will be—that 
we shall be in some sort necessary to their 
joy; “that they without us should not 
be made perfect.” 


Love Triumphs over Death 

‘Therefore in these world-shaking times 
let us hold to cheerfulness and faith. God 
is overall ; the present life is but a dream 
a discipline an education It is better on 
before, when we shall have awakened to 
the wider horizons that await us—to the 
fuller life and activities, to the companion- 
ship of those we have loved and tempo- 
rarily lost, and to the union with 
God, who is Jove itself. 


closer 










































THE 


VOYAGE OF HUMILIATION 


A Stowaway’s Romance 


By ELLEN ADA SMITH 


p! OPI ho are born to impulsive 
act ely eliminate that weak- 
ness to t r dying day. They may school 
en refully to due _ deliberation 

hi but every now and then 
break through all custom and 

lo t thing—nearly always the wrong 


in a while it will do what is 
I right in the end although it hardly 


e ume 


in, giddy with disappoint- 


{ erir nostalgia for her native 
| ted on the impulse of a few 
| moments she would not have 
vay on board the Royal Mail 
Pendens Castle, as it steamed 

+ Cable Mountain. 
t pulse which had made her leave 
vercl 1 England for Africa, where she 
l | herself somewhat uncertainly 
rf But she was not an emigrant 


had 


iome, until 


d every year of exile 


3 


that she 


1d lost r personal possessions, and thx 


irable now 
to have taken her home, 
thro fire at het Beyond a 
hac 
up in, 
back 


anc 


lodging 

silver she 
she stood 
tender 


irds with passengers 


me loose 
what 
tched the rons 
Irie mail steamer, so gleaming and 

felt that she must 
nostalgia. She could 
ck to her employment with 


lling—calling ! 


Table Bay, she 
by it or die of het 
She would go 


mol drudging with 


otonous 
expectation Oo uddenly 
ippointed 

lve to go home to nearet 
had 
had 


home, al- 
well off, 


tha | Dan Rosman, whom she 


England ; 


giving her a 


and he 


eputed to be very 


ny brous 


O} himoin 


But he had been fond of her after his fashion, 
and he would be glad to see her, she knew ; 
for herself it was England she wanted, as a 
man lost in 
hated the hard brilliance, the dazzling sun- 
shine, the cruel dust of Africa ; 
every place that was not England, with its 
soft and morning breath, its pleasant grey 


the desert craves water. She 


she hated 


days and primrose hedges. Some are made 


like this, so that their restless hearts well 
nigh break if they cannot win home to the 
their birth. 


She saw the 


place of 
filling, the dazzling 


f the steamer seemed to draw 


tender 


white funnels « 


and fascinate her, while the red ensign 
with its Union Jack fluttering aloft made 
the burning tears come. She would go! 
Nothing should stop her, and when once 
they had started she would be there, and 
although they might put her in the stoke 
hole, wherever that might be, they could 


not drop her overboard and drown her. 

By inventing a friend already on the mail 
boat, for whom she had an urgent message, 
Alice Rosman was able to board the tender 
and the liner itself, 

On fire with excitement and daring, well- 
nigh out of her senses with longing, she had 
no more idea of the fraud she was attempting 


than a bird has when it robs the cherry 
orchard; her sense of that was to come 
later with all its disagreeables. She was 
solely possessed with the one desire to 


the exclusion of every other governing force. 
She was a beautiful young woman with every 
heightened by the 

she held her head 


ause so striking and distinctive 


aspect of her beauty 


passion of her purpose ; 
high, and be 
among the crowd, they made way for her 


and answered her inquiries with deference. 


Only one man noticed anything unusual 


ibout her except her beauty, and he was the 


watched her intently as 


ship’s doctor he 
she made her way towards the third class, 
but in losing sight of her she slipped out of 
restrained 


his thoughts, for emotion either 


or hysterical 1 ually present when big 











































ships put out to sea. If the third-class deck 
had not and crowded she 
would have seemed still more conspicuous, 
for she was by no means dressed as a stecrage 
passenger, and besides this difference the 
man or woman obsessed and over-ridden by 
one desperate purpose is invariably notice- 
able and set apart amongst others. 

She would probably never have escaped 
detection by the officers of the ship as a 
contraband if, almost at the last, someone’s 
luggage had not been dropped overboard 
in transference from the tender. This does 
not often happen, but when it does it is an 
irretrievable disaster, and the attention of 
everyone on board within seeing distance 
was so focused on the accident that Alice 
Rosman seized the opportunity to creep 
behind and almost under a lot of rope which 
was biding its time to be carefully coiled and 
put neat when the bustle of embarkation 
was over. 

At ordinary times she could have borne 
neither the burning heat of the deck nor the 
weight of the rope, some of which rested 
on her; but she was far too excited now 
to be in any normal, Without any 
great sense of acute discomfort she waited 
through one or more burning hours, until 
the cry ‘ All for the shore” was raised for 
the last time. When the great screw began 
to throb and thrash the water, and she felt 
movement under her, her own heart throbbed 
and exulted until she could scarcely breathe. 
They were off! Come what might she was 
going home, and none of them could stop 
her if only she could keep quiet a little 
longer—just a little longer until there could 
be no question of sending her back. 

How long she endured she never knew, for 
almost suddenly physical suffering overcame 
all exultant elation, and she lost count of 
time and place. This wasn’t England with 
its cool and morning breath; this was the 
burning fiery furnace—a place of torment 
Thank 


heaven it was darkening a little now, and her 


been confused 


way 


where she was pinned and helpless. 


hands were growing a little cold—blessedly 
cold ; only the weight—the weight upon her ! 
Her 


breeze blowing full in her face, 


next consciousness was of a cool sea 
that 
her head was supported against a man’s knee. 
For a few moments she lay inert, rapidly re- 


and 


covering in the life-giving breeze; then she 
raised herself a little and looked anxiously 


over the stern of the ship. Table Mountain 
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could just be seen out of the distant haze 
She 


was going home; not one of them 
could stop her, and a flood of pure felicity 
With the help of the ship's 


doctor, who was regarding het pro- 
fessional solicitude, she rose to her feet and 


rushed over her. 
with 


turned her happy eyes to him. 

“We are going home!”’ she cried joy- 
fully. ‘‘ Home to England!” 

Every word was in spoken italics; even 
the one emotional sob was a punctuation of 
pure gladness. 

** That is all right,” 
vaguely and kindly; “ but 
better sit down.” 

lor, 
heavily against him ; 
about her as yet; she only knew that she 


the doctor answered 
I think you had 


leaning 
she had not her wits 


unconsciously, she was 


was going home. Someone brought a chair, 
and then she realised for the first time that 
she was the centre of general observation. 
At a prescribed distance a crowd was round 
her, the galleries of the upper decks were 
thronged with interested and 
immediately facing her official 
in a white duck suit, who proved to be 
the captain With brevity 
he questioned her as to het to be 
his ship under such suspicious 


spectators, 
was an 
himself. stern 
right 
on board 


circumstances; and, still with her scat- 
tered wits circling giddily about the one 
central delicious fact, she babbled to him 


and to them all of the fire and her loss, and 
her joyous willingness to work her passage 
home in the humblest which 
she could be useful. ‘‘ I will do anything !”’ 
couldn’t Jet 


,p 


capacity in 


she ended joyously; “ but J 
the ship go without me. J couldn’ 

Now, if the first-class passenger had not 
immediately put in an exorbitant claim for 
after going into 


the captain 


her lost piece of luggage 
and 
might have been in a more urbane humour 
As a fact, he was not feeling 
all, and, as all captains of ships 
told this one plainly 


violent abusive hysterics, 
than he was. 
urbane at 
hate 
what he thought of her 
attempt to get a free passage under false 


stowaways, he 


and her audacious 


pretences and food to eat. 


‘] suppose understand,” he con- 
cluded, “‘ that yours is an offence at law, 


and that you will be punished for it when 


you 


we arrive in England ? ”’ 

At that she was out of her fool's paradise, 
and looking from the captain's irate face to 
the assembled ones round her, she saw her- 














































ill pay this lady’s passage,’ the man 
‘[ will get the money at once ’’’—y. 1002. 





“Vf 
Sil a 


mocked at by general 
The 
pitilessly, the men 


spectacle anda 


disbelief in any her story. 
looked at het 
with an admiration which had no respect In 


One out from all the 


part ot 
women 
man’s face stood 
rest, it was so admiring and so very insolent 
Quick to receive impressions, she saw het 
self as these people saw her—an adventuress, 
glib with lies and trusting to her youth and 
good looks to make a success of her trespass. 
She thought them cruel ; she hated them for 
their injustice, their unbelief, which shamed 
But 
against her, and they did 
the thought of picking 


her to the soul. of course, appearances 
were grievously 
not realise that just 
clover 

Yet 


known 


from an English 
make her 


might 


in English 
field had 
some amongst 


daisy 
power to 
them 


weep. 
have 
for some exiles returning home have stooped 
down to kiss even the earth of the land they 
love. 

So she looked 


round the circle and 


no understanding! Only that 


Saw 


no sympathy 


detached interest and amusement which is 
so entirely at the expense of others. She 
looked last at the ship’s doctor, and som 
thing in the kindness of his eyes told het 


that here at least was a friend who would 


believe although he might 
But it was the 
face the 


were ech 


what she said 
action. 
she had to 
and the passengers 


blame her impulsive 
indignant captain 
iptain who 


joying the entertainm 





said 
ionestly paid my passage, 
so but for the fire in 
Thad. And 


Carrying sO Many 


“I am very sorry,” she humbly ; 

I meant to have 
and ] should have done 
vhich I lost nearly 


hip like 
I 


everything 
this, 
passengers, I can look after somebody who 
ill, or take care of th 


ery fond of childret 


children, I am 


And what passenget do you SUPpPO 
madam, will giv her children into the 
harge of a lady who comes on board as vou 
have done What name do you give 
She answered the captain clearly very 


learly, despite her bitter humiliation 
My name is Alice 


Phere was a littl pause 


ypened The 


Rosman 
, and then the un 
man 


expected ha whose ad 





miration of the adventuress had been the 
most insolent of | tepped forward and 
poke in a friendly and respectful manne 


I will pay th lady passage he ud 
I will get the money and pay it to the purse1 
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Sustained aq rewarded this chival- 


rous speech, but the 


yplause 
woman, more shamed 
than she had been yet, tried desperately t 
this 


i No, no! on no account If J 


avoid act of charity. 


cannot 


t the end 


be of service I will pay for myself a 
of the voyage ! 
She did not 


was going to do 


how she 
this, but she did know 
that she would do it, and that nothing would 


know in the least 


induce her to profit by this man’s doubtful 
kindness. The both 
impartially. He did not lady 


glared at 
believe the 
fond of this first-class pas 
who often travelled and who often 
But, of 
represented 


captain 


and he was not 
senger, 
played card to 


win, course 


passages must be 


g paid, and he 
the company. 

*“ Madam, if you cannot pay your passage 
and this gentleman is willing to pay it for 
You can 


Linton at 


you at once, the affair is settled 


return the fare to Mr. your 


CONnVeNnICcNnce 


“T am willing to pay it repeated the 


, 


other man, “ first class, of course 


‘No, no! interpolated the doctor 
quickly; “if you are going to do this 
thing, let the lady travel third class; it 
will be so infinitely more comfortable for 


| ” 
Nel 


The eves of the men clashed as they met 


“Certainly not answered Linton coolly 
travel ym fort 


Miss Rosman to 


“a lady can only with ¢ first 
and ] 


comtort.” 


class, wish have 


It sounded, of course, very chivalrous and 


open-handed, but it was really the refine 





ment of cruelty ; and although Alice would 
a thousand = time rather have travelled 
obscurely a third-class passenger she was 
given the number of her berth, and was 
bound to sleep in it and have her meals in 
the first aloon She wa ostracised by 


freely and 
thought 


all the women, and addressed 


familiarly by the men when they 
kindness 
had not 


torture of her 


ad het 
kindne to which she 
L and th 


more than 


they would Many showe 
but it was 
been accustomect 
false 


for the offence she had committed 


punishment 
Linton 


position wa 


was very kind : he was also respectful, which 


many of the men were not, but she did not 


like or trust him ith her when 


and he was w 
matter ol 


ever opportunity offered \s a 
fact, he appeared sincerely in love with het 
he ot her marriage before they had 





















































t: all the 


THE VOYAGE 
he could not 
he ow MEN. Tenn 

vould ever be able 
mit his offer wa 
rently or tried to, because 


was was dis- 


respectful he 
could not 


society. 


ssive, and sh quit 
nstant 
Ramsden the 
her word from the 
kind to her. 


mistaken 


she liked wa 
l trusted 


genuinely 


him exactly how het 


risen, and he had understood. 
tand just how it was,” he told 
tationed in West Africa once, 
must get home or die of it. 
se you suffered a great shock 
ntment in losing your things 


inswered had no 


sadly: “I 
and I never once 
But 


under such 


7 equence :, 


t might really happen. 


ndness to force me 
' 


ration 


self Ramsden had stigmatised 


vishness as an infamous 


ltv, but it was no use saying 


he fathom Linton’s motive in 


mey, as he was so obviously 


by his wit 
t remember,” he 


ve the 


aid quickly, 
third 
look 


re sponsible 


fellow yout 
the extravagance is his 


ot in any way 


same, [ shall try and 


fT can. I offended my uncle, 

very much when [ went 
[ know if I go to him and tell 
hat has happened he will pay 
rime: he would never let his 


er such an obligation to a 
the third-class deck 
to spend 


where 


most of her time 


nto her sad, anxious eyes 
friend had better tell her 


her go almost penniless as 


now, 
her uncle’s house empty 
urios to dispose of, and I 
But I fear 
nnouncement of his death 
land 


well 


before L left len 
ivily, and she was 
h all that had 


Dana 1 tor 





OF 


eenuine, so she 








HUMILIATION 


the backer failed 
her, and although she could support herselt 
certificated 


that force had 


an etticient and teacher, she 


to land with a rope round het 
debt to a 


nor trusted. 


would have 


neck in the she 
neither liked 
“* Don't 


kindly : 


hape of a man 


worry,’’ Ramsden said very 
we shall find a way out, but don’t 
be induced to marry any man merely out of 


gratitude 
sian 


“ Marry him 
Mr. Linton! I rather throw 
than do that.”’ 

And she meant it, 
had seen it 


marry 
myself 


she answered : 
would 
into the sea 
for Linton’s face as she 
first with its cruel insolence was 


stronger in her memory than any honour 


able proposals of his. She could not re 
concile the two things, any more than 
Ramsden could sum up the situation. The 


intimate atmosphere of the smoking-room 
had revealed Linton to the trained observer 
as a rotter in more ways than one; the very 
last man to propose honourable marriage to 
a penniless girl and be prepared to support 
And yet he had 


Ramsden knew, for when the men continued 


a wife, done this, as 


to joke Linton about his fair protégée he 
had drawn himself up and silenced them by 
that, as he 


Rosman his 


asserting hoped to make Miss 
landing, 
such jokes were unseemly and out of place 
The had 
theatrical but obviously 
Ramsden, with his knowledge of human 
and all the that much 
could make nothing of it. 


wife immediately on 


announcement been somewhat 


genuine, and even 
nature experience 
travel gives, 

Meanwhile, 
more and more intolerable, and the third 


\lice Rosman’s position grew 


class deck was no protection against Linton’s 
assiduous attentions 


[ reckon it was a sprat to catch a herring 


my deat exclaimed a vulgar, ill-favoured 


woman, when she noted his leisurely approach 


from more aristocratic quarters; “if only 
I was such a good-looking gal now! But 
who do you think would pay my passage 
fust class for the sake of my pretty fac 
Why, nairy a one 

kor Alice, turn which way she might 
was met by the jealousy and spite of thi 
women They felt she had no right to le 


where she was, and they were envious of 
her handsome looks. \fter the ship had 
touched at Madeira, Linton became even 
more insistent and possessive He used all 


that pre ire which a man can use when a 


























































woman owes him money; she did not know 
where to go or what to do in order to be 
out of his way. If her cabin had not been 
unbearably hot she would gladly have stayed 
in it; the ladies’ drawing-room had been 
made intolerable to her. One real woman 
friend would have saved the situation for 
her, but she had none, and she was so des- 
perately unhappy that, but for Ramsden, 
she might have acted again on disastrous 
impulse and thrown herself into the sea. 
But she had Ramsden, and seeing her 
distress he saw also a way out of it. Love 
for this woman taught him that a debt to 
him instead of to Linton would weigh far 
less heavily upon her—would, indeed, lie 
quite lightly if by happy chance he was 
calling her to himself. It would only mean 
another voyage before settling down, when 
he had hoped to have done with voyages ; 
and that seemed a small price to pay for her 
peace of mind, even if they each had to go 
their different ways. But he had little ready 
cash with him, and he did not want Linton 
to know anything about the transaction 
except that Alice Rosman had discharged 
her debt. So 
necessary amount and got the captain to 
cash it for him, or rather give him notes; 
then he watched his opportunity to find 
Alice by herself. It was late in the evening 
when he did so, and by the moonlight he saw 
that she was crying and disconsolate. If his 
errand had embarrassed him at all he lost 
that feeling entirely, for as she turned to him 
he felt that he brought her comfort and that 
when they together knew rest. 
Feeling this as he did made everything quite 
simple - he put the notes into her hand and 
folded the hand softly with his own. 
his is a full discharge of your obligation 
I venture to hope that you would 


he wrote a cheque for the 


were she 


to Linton. 
rather be in my debt than in his.” 

Her face lighted, oh, so brilliantly. 
needless to show her unbounded relief. 


Words 


were 

Phank you a thousand times! J] would 
© infinitely rather! But I ought not to let 
ou do this ] have two brothers do« tors, 


and I know it is a hard 


but not in england 
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profession where one does not grow rich 
I know you ought not to do this generous 
thing for me—that you cannot really afford 
gg 

“T honestly believe that I can afford it 
better than Linton. Anyhow, this thing is 
between us, and as soon as he is paid he is 
out of it for always. Tell me, my dear, do 
you really feel that there can be any sort of 
debt between you and me? Bee ause I can- 
not.”’ 

She looked at their clasped hands ; 
and the 


then 
him, eyes of her 


were the happy eyes of a loved and loving 


she looked at 


woman. 
She made no answer, but they kissed each 
other, and the voyage of humiliation ended. 


<Se 

The next morning Alice Rosman sat next 
the doctor at his table, and she cared nothing 
for the snubs of the women; she was too 
happy for that. In the 
captain she discharged her 
Linton in full, and instead of being glad to 
see his money again he was quite obviously 

He made the dread- 
unwilling to take it, 


presence of the 
obligation to 


uneasy and chagrined. 
ful mistake of 
until the captain testily insisted that he 


being 


could pay the lady no worse compliment 
than to hesitate for one moment. For the 
captain was a good fellow, and having got 
over his rancour he had made it as tolerable 
for the stowaway as he could. So with an 
ugly and baffled countenance Linton opened 
his. pocket-book to put away the notes; 


and as he did so a tiny cutting of paper 


dropped out unnoticed by him in his dis- 


comfiture. Ramsden picked it up with the 
intention of restoring it, but a word caught 
his eye, for it was printed matter, so he 
handed it to Alice instead. It 
graph which had appeared for 
English and African papers, 
Rosman, the next of kin 
Daniel Rosman, who had died worth twenty 


Was a pata- 
weeks in 
Alice 


heiress ol 


requiring 


and 


thousand pounds 
there 


Ramsden went no more voyages ; 


was no need, 





was" 
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Gi arrying a River 
into the Desert 





By permiss of 


James Simpson & Co., Ltd. 


Phot 


Where Water is more Precious than Gold 


By ERNEST 


who, before 


ered upon a long spell as 
West 
| 


he 1 t daring 


ie JOHN FORREST, 
he ent } 


rer r of Australia, was one of 


and successful explorers 


thern world, and therefore knew 


arrived, by reason ot 
el t an infallible dictum. 
that he had 


lay near 


experi- 
When a man 
reported to him found gold he 
; used 1 k if it 
if the 
used unswervingly to 
You've found no gold.” 
\ustralian gold and the conveniences and 
imeniti of life do march together ; 
Australia 


and were 
Yes,” then 
retort, 


water 


answer were ~ 


not 

are 
Cool 

and 


t1 ure regions of 
vhiter vith dead 
rave me of the 
ealt f goldfields, answers precisely to 
John—at least it did. 
t i t auriferous field, where many a 


men’s bones. 


most prosperous 


the definition of Sit 


his 
arid 


heart in making 


making it: an 


his 


roken 


without 


companion to scenes imagined 


a 
and 


in his gloomiest ecstasies ; 


land nd and grit and barren rock, 
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more sand and more rock ; a howling wilder- 


7 


ness to which nothing in the whole gamut 


of treasure save gold could lure a thinking 


Rg 
man, 

Yet men did go there ; they went there 
and suffered the tortures of the condemned ; 
they went chancing their lives for gold 
and many of them lost their stake, for 
the Coolgardie year embraces one of the 
sparsest rainfalls on record. The climate is 
intensely hot; the little rain falls 
is swallowed up by the sand like dew by 


which 


noonday sunshine on an English dog-day. 
Yet parching, men managed to 
collect the 
heavy old-time death-roll would have been 


gasping 
and conserve a little water, or 
vet heavier. There was, of course, always 
the chance of digging for water; go deep 
and far enough and you find it, even in the 


desert—and that not where oases gladden 
the hearts of man and beast—and the 
scorching plains of the (¢ oolgardie area 


afforded water to the artesian-well principle. 
But 
A man 


such wate! 


might say of his little dam 
































iiaining the tluid, “ Water, water every 
For the 


fluid was vile, so alkaline that vou could 


here, but not a drop to drink !”’ 
neither drink it, wash with it, nor charge 
your steam engine with it. J-very ounce ol 
the alkaline fluid had to be condensed. And 
when matters were fully organised and the 
condensing plant in full operation, it cost 
the miners 2d. per f 
ton of water. Until the other year the 
nurserymen ot our 
erow our flowers and strawberries and toma- 


gallon, or f2 per 
Home Counties who 


toes and grapes for Covent Garden were 


charged rod. per 1,000 gallons for water ; 
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Fhe miners did not use water, because 


they dared not incur the cost; thev relied 


therefore, upon a wind-screening process 
All the gold dust of Coolgardie used to be 
gained by what they term the wind-blown 
process; how much gold dust was blown 
away with sand and debris only the miners 
themselves can tell us. But these were the 
conditions which caused the thinking mer 
of the State to embark upon a gigantic 
water there, they 


calmly carried a river into the desert ! 


enterprise ; having no 


It sounds like a typically 
American story, but it is true. 


" impossible ’ 
hey have 





Lowering a Pipe 
into the Trench. 


they nearly went crazy when it was pro- 
posed to raise their rate to Is. per 1,000 
‘allons. But Coolgardie’s rate was nearly 
48 IOs. per 1,000 gallons They could not 
at all times afford to buy enough merely 
for drinking purposes; they never had 
enough for their machinery and cooking ; 
ind as for their baths, well, they were 
known as flannel men, because they 

shrank’’ from washing. The gold bugs 
of the Coolgardie fields were among the 
wealthiest ol the great 


unwashed they certainly were. 


unwashed, for 


The prohibitive price of water brought 
into operation a system of securing gold 
which must have been pretty well unique 


! 


wily 
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carried the river Helena to the Coolgardie 
goldfields, 325 miles away, and in so doing 
have raised it 1,400 feet above sea level; 
and then they have carried it still farther 
miles to Kalgoorlie, the central 
of the goldfields 
They have not equalled the feat of the 
old Norse hero who, challenged to quaff a 
goblet at a draught, failed, and found that 
it was the sea against which his lips were 
pitted ; these people did not attempt that. 


by 25 


“town” 350 miles in all. 


rhev did something which in an engineering 
sense is as wonderful; they have picked up 
a river and flung it over a quarter of a 
mile into the air to a point almost as far as 


from London to Glasgow And the result 1s 




































CARRYING 





A 





RIVER 


that t lay—-Cool- 
gardie washes ! 
Ye l ym Cool 
gardie comes now from 
hands which may, if 
their owners choose, 
be clea not indeed 
without money and 
without price, but on 
such terms that the 
supply to-day is 
many times as great 
as that formerly avail- 
able—the entire new 
service costs less than 
one - fift the price 
formerly paid for the 
old 
Now far as we 
have go! we have 
consider erely the Pipe crossing 
humal 1cle ol the Gully. 
matter There under 
lies the story one of mechanical wizardry 
not easil | iralleled in that land of vast 
spat ind too tew people. They did 
not begin late enough to kick their rive 
upstall they had to resort to the old 
I pon a glorified scale, as it were, a 
scale of heroic magnitude—colossal weir fo1 
catchi nt purpose, vast towering walls to 
raise the water to its first jumping-oft point, 
mighty pes to carry it, colossal pumps: 
ot t one station but in seri to prop ] 





Lead 


nto Joints. 


Running 














































INTO THE 


DESERT 





Photo: By permission of 

dames Simpson & Co., Ltd. 
the water onward to the rising distant 
desert. 


Even the weariest river winds somewhere 
sang Swinburne, but this one is 
caught the and thrust back 
the scorching uplands of the continent, by 
the admiration 
men in London 


sale to sea 


on way into 
challenge 
and the 
who irrigate the waste places of Asia and 
Egypt. It would have been a big task for 
the engineers had they been asked merely 
to divert the river so 
that it might fall away 


methods which 


respect of great 


to its destination in 
the land of gold; it 


have been a 
big task on account of 
the great mileage ove 


which it 


would 


has to be 


controlled But here 
we have to turn back 
a river and lift it to 


the height of a young 
mountain 

They have caught 
the river in a 
they have ambushed 
it, laid violent 


upon it where it 


defile ; 
hands 


courses swiltly through 
a deep valley. There 
they have constructed 


a huge dam, at which 








even Lord Kitchener, accustomed to the 
magnitude of Nile barrages, would not sneer ; 
the dam, which is a massive structure of 
concrete, is sunk 100 feet below the level of 
the river bed, and it rises 100 feet above its 
surface. The consequence is that this river, 
the Helena, is checked and caused to collect 
and swell for over seven miles on that side 
of the dam nearer its source. Now this yields 
an astonishing result in water—astonishing 
when you remember that it is of arid 
Australia that we are thinking. The lowest 
level from which water is pumped is 20 feet 
above the normal level of the river. With 
this margin of safety the engineers have at 
their command a supply of 4,600,000,000 
gallons. To control this miniature sea of 
sweet fresh water we have a dam of the 
height already mentioned, 70 feet in width 
at the top and 7oo feet in length, and of 
85 feet width at the base. In addition there 
is a waste weir with an overflow 5 feet deep 
That, then, con- 
stitutes the real lake whence Coolgardie 


and joo feet in width. 


draws its new supply. 


Driving the River up 

So far so good, but now to the goldfields 
with our water which we have imprisoned. 
This is a white man’s matter with a venge- 
ance. By means of the dam the water starts 
at a point 320 feet above sea level. We are 
called upon to drive it 350 miles up an 
ascending plain which culminates, as we 
have seen, at a height 1 jOO feet above the 
level of the sea fo do this pipes of a 
special type—not, unhappily, of home manu- 
facture—had to be employed They are ot 
16-in. diameter, of a special steel, and of 
special interlocking plan 

The engineers were faced with much the 
same sort of problem that beset the railway 
pioneers. At first there was no thought of 
traction except by horse upon the railway 
lines. When steam power was agreed upon 
it was thought that the most revolutionary 
thing would be haulage by means of cables 
winding and unwinding from stationary 
No one but 


George Stephenson at first grasped the idea 


drums at fixed power stations. 


of carrying one’s power with the train. 
Now the Coolgardie engineers had to decide 
how best they could push their river along 
Chey could not harness it to a steam locomo- 
tive and have it dragged upon its way; the 
tank system would have been too huge and 
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unwieldy a method, to say nothing of its 
lack of agreement with the general splendour 
of the conception which brought the scheme 
into being. 

They decided, of course, that no thrust 
from a single point would suffice to pitch 
the river from dam to desert. So they 
devised a series of pumping stations dotted 
here and there along the course of the river, 
and the journey is broken up into eight 
stages. Lmmensely powerful pumping instal- 
lations are employed, each capable of pump- 
ing 2,800,000 gallons of water per day. To 
guard against that trouble which comes to 
even the best regulated schemes of mice 
and men, they set up at each station dupli- 
cate machinery, with a consequent reserve 
force of 2,800,000 gallons daily at each 
station from which the river receives one 
of its sequence of kicks. On the way the river 
is allowed to break out, under the strictest 
surveillance, into a congeries of little reser- 
voirs, where it serves the needs of small 
communities on the way up, as well as 
furnishing water for the pumping plant. It 
is, indeed, like that trusty servant of the 
motorist, the magneto: once get the engine 
running and the magneto furnishing current, 
and the rest is simple. So, once the first 
pump at Mundaring, the place of the great 
dam, came into action, the scheme was 
automatically succcessful. 


An Immortal Achievement 

Australia may well be proud of this 
feat of hers in which she has shown the rest 
of the world how, in spite of the most 
formidable hindrances and handicaps, she 
has veritably carried a river into the 
desert. ‘“‘ It was very good of Providence 
to make all the great rivers run past or 
through the important cities,’’ remarked an 
aged dame more famous for her artless- 
ness than her perspicacity. And some day, 
when the future New Zealander has for- 
gotten that he ever sat upon a broken arch 
of London Bridge to view the ruins ot St. 
Paul's, another old lady will arise to return 
thanks for the wisdom of Providence in 
making a river run past Kalgoorlie of Cool- 
gardie. But, somewhere on the roll of the 
famous, students of cause and effect will find 
the truth. They will find that the builders 
of this scheme have carried with them the 
river up which they sailed to the goldfields 


—and immortality. 
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THE DUST OF LIFE 
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By JOSEPH HOCKING 


CHAPTER XXX 


A PROPOSAL—REJECTED 


F' R ‘ econds neither spoke. Cedric 
"i utterly surprised, so completely 
rwhe r by Issy’s appearance, that he 
did not know what to say, while she, re 
‘ mb¢ what she had heard during the 
fe hours, and seeing how thin and 
become, felt that words were 
( yor to tell him what was in het 
‘ me to ask your forgiveness,” she 
I 1 presently 
Mi eness? [| do not understand.’ 
I hamed, so utterly ashamed 
And he e was pleading. “I could not 
Mr. Essex, and yet, now I 
| don’t know what to say.” 
St I do not understand, but of course 
to see you here, Miss 
G ( 1 be of anv. service to 
u? 
Don't ] \ Haven't vou heard 
B | t 
Ki Heard what he asked. 
\ well, Miss Granville; some 
ds rving you Shall I ring for 
N | J i ] came to see you 
( } ( I want you to tell me 
é I want you to explain. I want 
too, how utterly miserable ! 
’ rly ashamed! ” 
B You have done nothing of 
be ashamed.” 
\ thing about the meeting 
H head 
\“\ , 
ary meeting—but of course 
k ‘ Mr. Tavlor was there, 
the Mr. Tavlor whom you met 
Af i at whose house you were 
you were ill He came to 
é t e parish schoolroom, and—and 
é ervthi She spoke in short, 
ntences, and Cedric saw that 
tly wrought upon 
\\ t vou let us know, Mr. Essex? 
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Why have you kept us in the dark? Oh, 
I am 

“Mr. Taylor? Africa?” Ina 
it flashed upon him what her words meant. 


“Has Mr 


ashamed! ” 
moment 


»” 


Taylor been here? 


“Yes; he told us all about your coming 
vith Mr. Wingrave, and—and the others. 
of your illness, and all the rest. Don’t 
you see, while we have been believing lies 
about you, and while you were spoken of 
as a Oh, I can’t say the words, but 
you were a hero, and—and I believed it! 


That is, I 


the good! ” 


believed the evil things and not 


A great joy surged up in Cedric’s heart. 
His good had been vindicated, then. 
He had thought of Mr. Taylor’s 
coming to Porthloe. When he had left the 


mission station many months before, Mrs. 


name 


nevel 


lraylor had said something about the possi- 


bility of their meeting, but he had _ no 
knowledge as to where they would be, 
never dreamt that they would come to this 


little Cornish village and vindicate his good 


name 

“Can you forgive me, Mr, Essex?” And 
she almost sobbed out the words I can 
never forgive myself. You, years ago, 
saved mv life, you did the most heroic 


thing anvone could do, and vet I believed 
you capable of cowardice and meanness and 
betraval. I believed those vile stories which 


were told about you, that you had feigned 


illness like a coward—the worst kind of 
coward—in order to escape danger. And 
I’m mad when I think of it; it was so 
mean, so terribly mean. Can you, will 
vou forgive me? 

Forgive you? said Cedric. “There’s 
nothing to forgive; of course there is 
nothing. You should not have troubled to 
come about that! ” 

“T couldn't help it!” she cried. ‘But 
still I don’t understand. Who has been 
your enemy? Who has circulated these 
vile stories?” 

Cedric was silent 

“Tell me, do you know? 

Still he spoke no word. How could he 
tell her that the man to whom she had 


plighted her troth had been guilty of these 












































Besides, he had promised Roget 
forgive him, and forgiveness to him 
nt everythin 
You will not tell me, then: 

[There is nothing to tell, Miss Gran 
ville 
“But vou know Yes, I see you know, 
and you’ve borne all this calumny rather 
than speak the truth 
Still he sat silent, 
ympressed lips. The temptation against 


with pale face and 


which he was struggling was greater than 
he dreamt of. 

“Tell me, Mr. Essex; 
things that I can’t understand, and which 
you can explain—you will explain them, 


there are some 


won't you? 
‘If I can,” was his reply. 

Mr. Taylor told us some things to-night 
which Mr. Wingrave and Mr. Graves had 
told him,” went on the girl. “He said 
that you had twice saved Mr. Hereford’s 
life, once by shooting a lion that had 


pounced upon him. But that was not the 
yorst. He described how you, in the face 
f what seemed a horrible death, went 


down into the darkness of a crater into 
vhich Mr. Hereford had fallen, that there 
eemed no possibility of your escaping with 
vour life, and vet vou risked everything to 
ive youl friend Why did you not tell 
us of this? ” 


‘How could I tell, Miss Granville?” he 


sked “Surely no chap could tell a thing 
like that The lan uage of his old s« hool 
davs came back to him. He remem 

ed the saving so common among the 


boys at Rugchestet “That’s a kind of 
thing no decent chap could do.’ 

But Mr. Hereford could tell! ”’cried the 

rl Why didn’t he When these awful 

tore were afloat, and people closed their 

houses against you because they said you 

lisgrace to the name of English 

in, he could have put you right; he could 

ive told how you risked your life to save 


he ( suld have proved that your sick 


ness was not a make-believe, but a reality. 
Why didn’t he?’ 

Avain Cedric wa ilent The remem 
ral of what he had suffered during the 





t few weeks surged back into his mind, 
t he could pe ak no W rd. How could he? 
You do not accuse him of being your 
And the girl’s voice was 
kv and unnatural as she spoke 


anvone, Miss Gran 
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“ And—and is he your frien | still?” Shy 
she spoke 


if she were determined to drag an answer 


fastened her eyes upon him a » as 
from him. 

“Yes,” he said, after hesitating a few 
seconds; “we are friends still.” 

“But, Mr. Essex, explain! 

“There’s nothing that I can explain, Miss 
Granville. I saw Roger a tew days age, 
and we parted friends.” 

‘You are not telling me the truth! ” 

“Yes; I am telling you the truth.” 

“But not all the truth. You are hiding 
something ! ” 

He was silent at this 
could he say 


What, indeed, 


Issy Granville sat looking at him steadily, 
her eyes burning with a_ strange light 
Every nerve in her body was quivering. She 
seemed to be making some great resolve, 
determining whether she should do some 
thing which would be an outrage to con- 
vention, an outrage on all ordinary con- 
ceptions of what a woman ought to do 

‘You'll tell me nothing, then? ” 

“T’ve nothing to tell.” 

Again she looked at him steadily. 

“Do you remember,” she said, “the time 
when you—when you saved my life? 1 
Cedric, will 
you take the life that you have saved for 


should have died but for you 
your own? ” 
“Tssy 
mean? ” 
“Will you take the life vou have saved 
lor your own?” she repeated, “for it is 


he gasped, “what do you 


every bit of me is yours!” 


And she held out her hands to him be- 
seechingly 


yours Cedric 
’ 


He sat opposite her, immovable. Every 
muscle in his body was rigid; and vet he 
longed, with a longing too great for words, 
to take her in his arms and hold her there 
“Do you mean—do you mean, he gasped 
presently, “that—that s 
“Yes, that, Cedric, and more, 


times more! Oh, ves, I know what is in 


a thousand 


your mind; I know what you are thinking 


I was engaged to Roger Hereford; yes, | 


must tell you about it; it’s right you should 


know. I have been mad, worse than mad 
For years he has been asking me to marty 
him, and he would never take ‘No.’ But 

but after he came back from Africa m\ 


On the advice of some 
peculated on the Stoc k 
Somehow 


mother was foolish 
one 1n London he 
Exchange, and we were ruined 


he found out about it, and he came and 
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*** Will you take the life you have 


Y 
Do 
] 
i nh 
D 
} 
\ 


D 


accused 


saved for your own?’ ”’ 


» He 


t |i 


us; but 
him. |] 


saved even 


ten to knew, 
that you loved me.” 

And the rl laughed as 
1 could not tell? 
n does not know when 
het ] and | 
him I up 
ntil you spoke 
tories At first 
added to 


” 


vou think 
wom 
vith kne Ww, 
made my 
ould wait u 
{ al rrrible 

but proof was 

it seemed to m« 
ccune Thiet 


you of nothing, but 


} 


thing that proved your inno 


seemed 
that 


e€ came, or to come, 
proving life 
thy I could not believe it; 
did that i did ; 
d all the time to believe 


madly foolish as | 


tion, youl 


mind 


™m\ 


was, I 
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Oraan by 
Harold Covping. 


listened to my mother’s entreaties. I1—I, 


believing you were what they said you were, 


yielded to her, and so I promised him. But 
that is all over now I never loved him, 
Cedric, never, never! When Mr. Taylor 
said what he said to-night I felt I must 
come to you, | must tell you I don’t care 
anything about conventions, or about what 
the world may say. I have loved you 
ever since the day when I came to you 
with my uncle at the cottage You re 
member, don’t you? Here’s my hand, my 
love. Won’t vou take it?” 

Forgetful of everything, he clasped the 


girl’s hands in his. For the moment it 
seemed as though all the mountains of 
difficulty had been rolled away, every cloud 
had been swept from the _ horizon The 
sun was shining; the sky was blue: the 
birds were singing; it was June Then, 
like a flash of lightning, the truth came to 
him. He dropped her hands and rose to his 






























feet and began to walk to and fro in the 
realised now what the promise 


room He 
[ Even that 


he had made to Roger meant. 
very evening he had been making his plans 
He could no longer 


to leave ‘Trely a” 
ifford to live there. His forgiveness ot 
Roger had made him almost penniless, and 
if he continued to forgive him the desires 
f his heart could never be realised. 

Phe girl watched him with wondering 
She could not 


eyes as he paced the room. 
understand. 
Do you mean that you don’t forgive me 
that you don’t love me? 

“No, no, not that, not that! But wait a 
minute; let me think.” And he continued 
to pace ext itedly the old library of Trelyon 
Manor “Tell me,” 
ping before her, “tell me, are your obliga- 


} 


he said at length, stop- 


. 9 


tions to—to Roger much? 

“Ves ” 

Oh, if he had not promised he could 
still have enough and to spare. If he had 
not promised he could fight and win back 
his own. But he had promised; and even 
if he hadn’t, he knew that while he was 
true to the faith in which he pretended to 
believe he could do nothing. For some time 
he seemed almost oblivious of her presence ; 
he was fighting the old battle over again. 
No, no, this sacrifice was He was 
simply the slave of a mad fancy, a will-o’- 


too great 


the-wisp of his own imagination. It could 
not be expected that he should sacrifice his 


own happiness, his own life, the happiness 
of another, in order to be faithful to what 
And yet, even 
although Sparrow and Hargreaves had told 


he conceived to be his duty. 


him he had a case, it was purely hypotheti 
cal. Possibly, probably, 
back his own: and he could not trv to do 
name of his 


he could never cet 
so without blackening the 
father’s old friend, without ruining Roger 
Hereford 


“c 


bless them that 


od to them that hate you, 


Love your enemies, 
curse you, do 


and pray for them which despitefully use 


vou and persecute you.” That was the law 
of Christ. 

No one but himself knew the battle he 
fought that night, or how sorelv he was 
tried. Every fibre in his being longed to 


crush the man who had injured him, longed 
to make the truth known, longed to claim 
his own But he had promised He had 
told Roger that the past should be for 


hing And even 
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“It is very good of you to come here 
to-night, Miss Granville,” he said at length : 
“very good of you, especially as it’s really 
to say * Good bye.’ , 
‘ Trelyon ’ 

“But but, Cedric— 

“Yes; you didn’t know, but I have been 
very unfortunate. You see, I’ve become a 


I shall be leaving 


in a day or two.” 


very poor man again, and [ shall have to 


begin life all over again.” 


She remembered what George Winchester 
had told her, and although her mind was 
bewildered she believed she understood. 

“What do I care about your poverty ? ” 
hat is nothing to me! ” 

I’m think- 


and othe I 


she cried. 

“Oh, yes, it is—a great deal. 
ing about your mother too, and 
things.” 

A great fear came into her heart, a fear 
It seemed as if the sun 
Perhaps, after all, he 
did not love her, and this was his method 


bevond all words. 
were blotted out. 


of telling her so. 

“Tt was so good of you to come,” he went 
on, “so good of you to be a messenger of 
the truth. Of course I’m glad my name 
is cleared at last Good night 

She walked to the door with leaden feet, 
and seemed unconscious of the fact that he 
helped her into the carriage. Her hopes 
had been destroyed, her dreams shattered 
When she arrived at The Oaks she went 
straight to her room; she wanted to be 
alone, to think, to find a way out of th 
maze in which she found herself. As for 
Cedric, he sat hour after hour, recalling 
every word of their interview, remembering 
with delirious joy the confession of het 
love; remembering too, with despair, that 


the door of hope and happiness had been 


shut in his face. 

Issv Granville breakfasted 
lowing morning. Her mother was a weak, 
self-indulgent woman, who seldom appeared 
until nearly Throughout the night 


the girl had scarcely slept; she had been 


alone the fol 


midday. 


reconstructing, scene by scene, the history 
of past years. She remembered the con 
versation she had had with Cedric down 
on the Cornish cliffs. She called to mind 
too what she had said about the unreality 
of Christianity. She had ygone so far as 
to say that it had no real existence at all, 
that it had only a name to live, and was 
dead. She also | iving that 
she might believe in it if it really did 
claimed to do Now she under 
Cedri 


remembere 


what it 


stood. 


Essex, the man she loved, 






































had become a Christian, and as a conse- 
quence there had come into his heart love 

tead « hatred, forgiveness instead of 
revenge elf-sacrifice instead of selfishness. 
Although he had been silent, he knew who 
had been his enemy. She had pleaded with 
him to speak, to tell her, but he had been 
ilent He had preferred rather to suffer 

mself than to make his enemy suffer, even 
alth he had deserved to suffer. It 
eemed 1 quixotism, and yet there was 

ublimity about it which appealed to her, 
made her realise that there were forces at 
work the world of which she had been 

She recalled the story which Mr. Taylor 
id told that very night at the simple 
meetil n the parish room. Yes, yes, it 
must ¢ vreat reality ; how else could it 
ente people’s lives and change them, 
evolut e them She remembered some 
v ( she had learnt asa child about 
il this becoming new This was 
Christianity, then “Love your enemies, 

that curse you.” 

| e she reflected the more she felt 

Cedric Essex loved her; but there 

even greater and sublimer than 

‘ love for a woman—love which 

enn é rified all other loves. It made 

er he higher as she thought of it, 
lea ife more divine. 

Sut her heart rebelled. Why should she 
suff ecause of the teaching of the quixotic 
dreame Who lived bv the Galilean Sea 
nearl » thousand years ago? It was 
Cedi right to crush the other and to 
clair wn, but he would not This 
Christianit was a Narrowing, cramping 
tl It was unnatural, too, because it 
defied tl elemental things of life Thus 

r ed, although she knew she was 
WI If Christianity were true, what, 
after ll, was this life? It was only a 
tragn t f real life Life was eternal, 
love \ eternal, and because the Infinite 
Love at the heart of all life, order 

| ne out of chaos and love out of 
hatre e were true to His teaching 
Ye ( ric had laid hold of the deeper, 
reat ruth, even although by so doing he 
m t hought a madman 

Phe ‘ only one letter lying on the 
table fore her as she sat down to break 
fast letter in a strange handwriting and 
be London postmark. There were 
two encl ( The first was a letter, which 
Tal ws 
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The enclosed may be of 


“DEAR MADAM, 
interest to you, as it will throw light upon 
the character of the man whom, I am given 
to understand, you propose to marry. The 
original of this document may be seen at 


the above address.” 


Turning to the document mentioned, her 
It was nothing more nor 
less than the agreement which Offenheim 
had made Roger Hereford sign years before, 
when they were at school at Rugchester to- 
gether. Again and 
through, like one fascinated. 
She heard the sound of 
carriage drive, but took no 
murmuring too, in the 


heart beat wildly. 


again she read it 
wheels on the 
notice of it; 
passage 
outside, but paid no heed. Then the door 
of the room opened suddenly and Roger 
Hereford appeared. 

!” he exclaimed joyfully. 
I’ve come 


heard a 


“Tssy “You see, 


CHAPTER XXXI 
CONFRONTED 


SSY GRANVILLE did not speak as Roger 
Hereford entered the room. She hastily 
folded up the had been reading 
and placed it in the envelope. 
‘I didn’t think I come 


cried Roger. 


letter she 


could 
“T’ve 


away so 
soon,” been terribly 
busy in the City lately; but I worked like 
a slave the whole of yesterday, and did not 


leave my office until eleven o'clock last 
night; then I caught the midnight train.” 

Still Issy made no reply. Holding the 
letter in her hand, she stood looking at 
him 

“What is the matter, Issy? Aren’t you 
glad to see mer I Say, you are ill '* And 
there was a look in Roger’s eyes which 
suggested fear. 

“No, I’m not ill—that is—won’t you sit 
down ?’ 

“But, Issy, why do you meet me like this, 
when last time I came here 


when the 
you-—’ 

He took a step nearer to her as he spoke, 
and then stopped 

“Are you sorry I’ve come? ” 

“No,” replied Issy, “I’m very glad. I 
think I should have written to you to-day 
asking you to come at once.” 

“That’s right! But, vou see, there’s no 
need to ask me. I couldn’t help coming. 
Sut what is the matter? 


He stretched out his hands as he spoke, 








if to take hers in his, and then noticed 


that she recoiled a step 

Has anything happe ed? 

Yes, «l reat deal has happened, a very 
reat deal 


, 


For a tew sece i Roger stood looking 
it her, his eyes contracting and dilating 
s if by some intense emotion. He seemed 

himself up for battle, to 
which he had long dreaded 


to be vathering 
face difficulties 
but which as yet had never appeared To 


the girl he looked almost repellent, and 
a feeling akin to fear crept into her heart 
Still she did not speak ; the words she 

nted to utter would not come. Her mind 


was so bewildered that thoughts refused to 
shape themselves definitely. 
You sec, Is Vs he 


time I was here you promised to marry 


went on, “the last 


me, and, as your mother was willing, | 


sught everything settled except the date, 

d I want to fix it up at once: that was 

why I came dow It needn’t be a grand 

edding - nat irally it wouldn't be, so soon 

tter n father’s death. But, Issv, i’ve 

een o lonely that I feel ! must have 
I want vou to be with me always 


He sald this as if he were trying to pain 


ime tryl to lerstand what was in 
irl’s mind, ! he knew that his words 
cked convicti eality. 
I cannot talk about that now,” was her 
epl “* There’s mething else I want to 
hirst \ 1 and M1 Cedric Essex have 
‘ lifel friend haven’t you?’ 
Ye e replied lifelong friends. W 
a 
lI saw Mr. Ce c Essex last igh 
ner reply 
You iw Ce Did he sav anything tu 
id he tell inything : His voice 
iS anxious an h cemed to be wonder 
} vi would come next. Roger Her. 
ford had ofter templated the time whet 
I y might ask questions about him, and he 
thouynt he had Nn answers read\ 
Why have xt not denied the = stori 
hicl ive been told about him? ” 
What It . 
You know; the stories which have been 


circulated in this village. You know that 


every door in the place has been shut 
against him because it was believed that 
he had disgraced the name of an English 
mal Why did you not deny them? You 
k they were false! ” 

' aces ’ 

knew Think what you are saying, 
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“You knew they were false,” 
girl. “And yet, 


friend, vou took no steps to prove what 


repeated the 
although he was vour 


you could prove 
“What could |] 


maintained that Cedric was a 


prove I have always 
good fellow, 
and I always put the best construction upon 
everything 

“But you denied nothin 

“How could I deny I could only say 
what I believed Do you think it fair to 
What have | 


done that you should meet me in such a 


treat me like this, Issy 


way?” And there was injured innocence 
in the tone of his voice Has Cedric 
“ Has 
he accused me of—of beiny a false friend?’ 

‘No; he has accused you o 

“Ther 
sorry as anyone could be that these things 
t help it The 


Header was obliged to expel him the 


been saying anything ? he went on 


nothing.’ 


what i the matter l was as 


got raked up, but I couldn 


pencil copies were found in his desk. I—I 


defended him when the other chaps called 


him a sneak [ said Ced wasn’t a chap 
who could do such a thing: in fact, I had 
several fellow because | stood 


What could I do more I could 


prove nothing 


rows With 


by him 


Issv Granvill 
She stood still, 


she had received that mor 


made no reply to this 
holding the letter which 


tightly in 


her hand Of what she was thinking it 
would not be difficult to 
“Then that other usiness,.” went on 


Roger, as if seeking to defend himself from 


charges which she had not made I know 
it did him more harm than anything else, 
hut how could I help it | did not set 


the stories afloat, and although I repeatedly 
told Carvossa and Poldhu and the rest of 


sneak and 
black against 


them that Cedric could not be 
a coward, things looked jolly 
him 

Still she spoke no word, but st 1 looking 


at him as if waiting for something more. 


Of what do you accuse me, Issy What 
have you in your mind Could I be ex- 
pected to say what I couldn’t prove The 
sleeping sickne has alway been said to 


be fatal, and vet, directly after we had 
gone on that dangerous mission, when his 


life seemed not worth the value of a straw, 


he immediately got well in a most miracu- 
lous way | couldn't aeny it; besides, it 
was his own story I couldn’t help people 
putting their own construction upon his 


actions I know that is the thing which 
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haps like Carvossa and Tresidder can’t 
forgiy it was true it was the most 
w-dow any chap could do, and no 
wonds portsmen like Tresidder cut 
him d ! J] did my best for him, but 
it, } ee, I couldn’t kill the gossip 
Why do \ look at me like that?” 
I G e still stood as still as a 
statue er taking her eyes from his face, 
I R ting her action, went on pro- 
testil | innocence. Had he known, it 
was the worst thing he could have done; 
but something, he knew not what, seemed 
be di ng the words from him. 
i \ Canadian business,” he went 
n. wit ] h,. “of course it was a bit 
of ractice—that is, if it were true 


ave played the 
le money. No; 


game jolly 
that wasn’t 


PY t t nyone cared about; it was the 
Aft ffair, and ] What could I do 
1 ) | did? You look at me as 
the / I ruilty Tell me, what 
I done 
\ ( 1 ve told them that he twice 
k ] to save yours! The words 


d distinctly, each word 

rat ] m the other by alm« st a second 

l ked hi life to save mine? 

W hoe cha thing 
] d been his friend,” went on 
ly his friend—you could not 
back As for him, vou knew 
thing; he isn’t the kind 
* \ e been saying this now? 

As f as I know he has said nothing.” 

vho ” He hesitated a 

ed to be thinking “Why, 
I t is, of course if Cedric had 

4 thing for me I should have 

\ ‘ ¢'” 

N n 1 thin ever hap 

It like a Juda as he spoke 

t t he did not believe him 

x Ye 1 have told No one but 
' Grave knew, and he had 

that they would say 

ble had told them that 

] oO! 1 precarious 

that if the truth became known 

jury ind they, thinking 

T f it, had promised 


iwland 
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But he 
ok of scorn that spread 


cornell 


lact, driven 


denying ; in 
he was he must deny it could not 


help seeing the ] 


over the girl’s face, the expression of 
loathing that came into her eye What 
did it mean? 

Someone has been hatching a plot te 


do me injury, and you—you have accepted 
gospel I hardly thought 


Issy 


everything as 
that of 
‘No; no one has hatched a pl it against 


you, 


you, she replied Then she added: “Do 
you deny it?” 
‘Of course I deny it. Why do you 


ask?” 


“Because Mr. Tavlor, the missionary to 


whose house Cedric was taken when you 
left him ill in Africa, came to Porthloe 
last night. He spoke at a meeting in the 
parish schoolroom, and he told the whole 
story. 

“Trt’s a lie! In his desire to defend 


himself the words 


he was 


‘ caped his lips before 
like 


aware, and he knew he was 


one trying to make a defence before a 
charge was made 
“What is a lie?” she asked “T have 
not said Mr. Taylor told anything wrong 
about you: in fact, I have said nothing 
except that he related the whole story 
“A returned missionary!” cried Roger. 


“The butt of everyone's joke s! Missionary 


stories! Surely, Issy, you do not beiieve 
them. They are manufactured to gull the 
poor peasants, to make them give their 
hardly earned coppers 

“He’s coming here this afternoon,” re 
plied the girl; “perhaps you will wait and 
see him? I will also ask Mr. Essex to 
come down, so that he may be present 
when he gives an account of what took 
place 

The ground seemed torn from under his 
feet In all his calculations he had nevel 


Taylor If he had 
thought of him at all it was as of a man 
wilds of Africa kven if 


paid attentio! to Myr 


buried in the 


he did come to England, what likelil 1 
was there that he would ever come to ap 
out-of-the-way hole like Porthlos And 
now that this unthought-of event had upset 
ill his plans, he seemed like an fighti 
for his life 

D ‘ take |} | before mit 





He scarcely mentioned your name. What 


re vou accusing him of?” 
But you accuse me! 
Of what have I accused you? 
ked you why you did not tell 
friend’s name was vilified, when he was 


I simply 
when your 


thought a coward of the worst order—that 
he had, at the risk of his life, done the 
bravest deeds of which any man is capable. 
Do you deny it But, of course, you'll 


wait here a few hours; you'll be glad to 
sce Mr. Tavlor, since he showed you so 
much kindness in Africa, and since Mr. 
Essex is your friend you will want to meet 
him here at the same time.” 

Do you mean to say that you cast me 
off, then? 


story that you hear 


That you believe the first lying 
That you forget 


forget-——- No, I will not mention that, 
but your mother knows. Besides, the African 
story wasn’t all. It was the school busi 


ness that troubled you almost as much as 


that, and you know I could not deny it 
‘You lie!” And the girl’s voice was 
‘You lie! It was 


1u Who schemed to steal those examination 


hoarse as she spoke. 


papers! It was you who had them put in 
his desk! ” 

[? You must be mad! TI steal the 
examination papers! Why should | ] 
wasn’t sitting for a _ scholarship—never 

ws 


thought of it: 
. You lie! ” she 
this; this is from your friend, Mr. Offen 


repeated. “Here, read 
heim, who, after the Rugchester business 
was nearly forgotten, you sent to Canada 
to ruin him.” She tore the enclosures from 
the envelope, which she had held in het 
hand the 
before him 


whole time, and placed them 


There, deny it if vou can! 
Offenheim!” he cried “Why, he 
he » He stopped Years before he had, 

he thought, een that very paper burnt 
before his eves He had realised all the 
time that Offenheim held him in his powel! 
while he retained the document that proved 
his treason, and he had insisted upon his 
oi-disant friend burning it in his own office. 
He did not know that Offenheim, true to 
his nature, had forged the copy of it, and 
it was the copy that was burnt and not 
the original He realised now that he had 
played all his cards, and that he had lost 
the game He could do nothing, in face 
of Mr. Taylor’s evidence 
paper which Issy Granville held before him, 
Without any intet 
part, his name had been 


and of the damning 


to prove his innocence 


vention on Cedric’ 
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cleared, while he, Roger Hereford, clever 
as he had always believed himself to be, 
was baffled. 


stroyed by the exposure of the 


All his schemes had been de- 
truth. It 
seemed that everything was hopeless, but 
he would not give up. As he stood there, 
convicted of the meanest things of which 
a man could be capable, and all the more 
mean because they were done under the 
guise of friendship, he realised that in great 
part they had been done because of his 
love for the girl whose eyes shone with 
anger and scorn. 

For a few seconds he hesitated, and then 
He felt that 
he would rather die fighting than yield an 


he changed his line of tactics 


inch. 
“Yes.” he 


tense as hers had been, “if you like I have 


cried, and his voice was as 


betrayed 
trayed everything worth the having. And 
why have I done it? Yes, I know I was 


friendship, betrayed honour, be- 


jealous of Cedric at school: he was always 
the favourite and I was viven the go-byv— 
all the boys flocked round him and _ never 
had a word to say to me He got his 
school cap, while I—I was nobody, and then 
yes, | admit it—when Offenheim, whom 
Cedric had thrashed almost within an inch 
of his life, 
could be 


the examination 


showed how both he and I 
I did play the trick of 
know it was 
mean of me, and I meant to make it up 


revenge d, 


papers I 


to him; I determined, strange as it may 


seem to you, that I would more than 


make it up to him in money and other 
things when I became of age I followed 
him to Cornwall, and—and 

It was you who got that letter sent to 
Sir Colman Tresize!” said the girl pas- 
sionately, as if a new thought had struck 
her 

Yes, and why Now you shall know 
the truth. It was because I, boy though I 
was, fell in love with you, and because I 
was afraid of him! Do you remember that 
lodge-gat of Sir Col 


when we met I fell in love 


dav, down by the 
man’s house, 
vith you then; I vowed I would win you, 


make you my wife I don’t know what 


girls feel, I only know what I felt I 
uppose it was a kind of boyish madness, 
but the madness has never left me. After- 


wards Cedric told me that he was going 
to work for a position, that he was going 
to make a place in life, that he might give 
it to you Now vou know Yes: I have 


been his enemy, plotted for his ruin, done 


* 


















everything [ could to harm him. But why: 

0 All because I was afraid of him, and be 
ome cause | ved you—because I loved you. 
| heard he was succeeding in Canada, and 
ecause | was afraid he would make money 
go with me to Africa. 
[ was afraid to allow him out of my sight 
not for myself, but for you. What’s all 

e v 1 to me, what’s all the money 
ha my father is supposed to have 
ide \ t's anything, what's every- 
thing to 1 without you? 1 worship the 


put ‘ 
there [ him to 


ind you walk on, every bit of my being 
aches for you, that’s why! I sent Offen- 
m to Canada to fight him about that 
i, a when he failed I determined I'd 
in I ome other fashion. Does it 
seem le 1 to you It is devilish, I 
ppose, it a man is capable of every- 
1¢ loves a woman as I love 
é * ‘ When he came to Cornwall and took 
| Manor he again got in my way, 
ind vell, you’ve told me the rest. But 
lo it If you're a woman, a 

e wor , you'll know that everything 
ve, and I fought for my own 
uld again, a thousand times, 
even alt igh all the friendships in the 
Id sl ld have the go-by. Now, Issy, 


I moment the girl was moved, in 
pite f herself The man had actually 
ecome eloquent, notwithstanding his 
tamme entences; the intensity of his 

eech, t reality of every word he spoke 

4 half ed her Yes; he must have 
loved her with an overwhelming love, and 
for the moment she almost forgot his mean 

ne 1} treachery in the love which 
prompt t. Besides, he had, as her mothe 

4 had declared again and again, saved them 
But for him her mother would 

ve d f shame and of a broken heart, 

red poverty even as she feared 

And he had saved them, and 


Roe w the effect his words were 
mak w that he had taken the right 
I t .’ he went on, “that I wouldn't 
have ey nged places with the angels of 
heave en you promised to marry me. 
I ha felt the ground on which I was 
walk I realised that IT had won you, 
I ‘ you! Yes, it might have been 
nd fraud. I knew you cared 

for | x Ve I avo, at all events: | saw 
le P way you looked whenever his 
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name was mentioned, by your eager ques- 
tionings about him, by the way you de- 
fended him at first; and when presently I 
saw that you scorned him I was mad with 
joy. Yes; I have sacrificed his friendship 
for my love. Should I have been a man if 
I hadn’t? I suppose you knew he was in 
love with you all the time—women feel 
that kind of thing instinctively. But what 
is his love compared with mine? What 
would he do for you compared with what 
I would do? Why, he gave you up for 
me; when I told him that my life’s happi 
ness depended upon my winning you he, 
in his friendship for me, erased himself. 
Would / have done it? I tell you he 
never knew the meaning of love, but I- 
Oh, Issy, Issy, you are all the world to 
me, more than a thousand worlds, more 
than heaven itself! I have been a devil, 
if you like, but my love is my excuse, my 
love is my atonement! 

For some seconds there was a silence 
between them Issy was almost carried 
away by the vehemence of her lover. Scorn 
ing meanness and lies of whatever sort, as 
she always did, the fact that he did every 
thing for love of her moved her. She 
remembered that only the night before she 
had sacrificed everything to go and see 
Cedric, and he had almost repelled the 
most sacred declaration which can come 
from a woman’s lips. He had bidden her 
“Good-bve ”: he had submitted tamely, 
weakly, as it seemed to her, to a set of 
circumstances. After all, what was Cedric’s 
love compared with Roger’s? For if Issy 
Granville hated meanness and lies, she ad- 
mired, with the same intensity, strength of 
purpose, determination Often, when she 
had been at Oxford, she had declared that 
two of her favourite characters were Napo 
leon and Richelieu, men of indomitable will, 
men who, having an object to attain, swept 
everything away that stood in their path 
And Roger Hereford had done this, and 
she was his object! She was the prize he 
coveted, and to win her he had sacrificed 
everything With all the contradictoriness 
ot a woman's character, it seemed to her 
at that moment as though Cedric were 
weak, a man lacking force and virility and 
strength, while Roger, for her sake, had 
risked everything, dared everything. 

He no longer looked at her furtively 
and fearfully now. The expression which 
had come into his eves when she had first 
him had gone. He had cast all 


accus¢ d 





































tterfuge to the winds; he had confessed 
lf to be guilty of everything she 
sed. And yet he declared it in such 


a iy, With such reckless abandon, declared, 


the purpose for whi h he had sacrificed 


everythil with such vehemence and such 

evident sincerity, that for the moment she 
H he wildered. 

hen another picture came before her 

d’s eye She saw not meanness but 

lity, saw a man sacrificing his good 

name, his honour, saw him renouncing that 


life itself rather than 
rather than be untrue 


call of God. 


ich Was as deat as 
friendship, 


what he believed to be the 


retray his 


At that moment a knock came to the 
rr, and a servant entered. 
‘Mr. Cedric Essex, please, miss! ” 
CHAPTER XXXIl 
ROGER S DEFEAT 
“Wi! [. you ask him to come in, Mary?” 
he said, after hesitating a second, 
When Cedric entered the room he looked 
m one to the ther like one bewildered. 
He had no thought of finding Roger there, 
nd the sight of him, evidently in a state 
f great excitement, caused him to stand 
id i it em awkwardly. 
He id come there that morning he 
e] knew vh except that he longed 


( Issy again, « nd hear her repeat what 





I | id the nt before. He knew 
is love was hopeless, but he could not 
t the temptation to come. Now he 
new not What to iv, how to act. What 
Rover’s excitement mean? What was 
mi ing of | early visit? 
R ( held t his hand. 
‘Good-morning, Ced,” was his greeting. 
You see, I am early visitor I caught 
e midnight train from London.” 
Cedri epted Roger’s proffered hand, 
t | t eak He telt a sense of un 
ealit in eve thin felt too that there 
met n t e in the atmo phere 
the room, realised the tensity of feeling 


Ar . am ] In the Way: ad he 


stammered 


If \ 1 \ ild i ma replied Roger 
\I G1 ville that i Issy and I have 
I impo! I to discus and 

N inter] | I w Mir. } ex 
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‘But why? 

“Because I wish him to hear what you 
have just told me. I wish him to know 
the value of your friendship. It was you 
Who got him expelled from Rugchester 
Sci.vol. It was you who got those dis- 
graceful — stori about Africa rumoured 
abroat. It was you who, under the guise 
of frie idship, tried to ruin his life and to 


make his It was 


Canada. it 


existence he re impossible. 
him in 
should 


your presence.” 


who ‘ried to rob 
Mr. 
and now it in 

She looked at 
noted the bright 
felt that at 
anper, a id 


he deserved to be 


you 


is right tuat Essex know this 


Cedric as she spoke, and 
gleam in his eye. Sh 
last she had 
that he wot 


roused him t 
1d crush Roget as 


crushed 


But Cedric made no movement, neither 
did he spyeak a word. 
‘Your new is stale to Ce a Issy,” said 


Rover. “He knew it all betore 


“Did you?” asked the irl, looking 
straight into Cedric’s face 
‘Yus,” replied Cedric; “I knew.” 


“Tiow—how lung have you known? 

“’m afraid I knew it betore Christmas. 
[ was sure of it just before Mr. Hereford 
died.” 

And you have done not + 

Cedric wa ilent. 

‘But aren’t you going t» do somethi 

Cedric > ook hi head 

“No,” he replied quiet ‘I shall ) 
nothing.” 

Roger laughed as he spoke. He was right, 
then. Of course this religious nonsense 
was all madne but it served his pur- 
poses well. Under the excitement of the 


moment he still believed he could win his 


battle. Rapidly he thought of the factors 
on his side. Cedric—yes, he was sure of 
him, and that was all to the good. Then 
there was Mrs. Granville—this weak, selfish 
woman had play d an important part in 
his battle he could use her till As for 


Issy—here lay his dan-vet But he would 
ficht, fight to the very last 

‘T intend to do nothiny,” repeated Cedric 
quietly; “that is, in relation to the things 
I imagine you are thinking of, Roger. But 
circumstance have changid since I saw 
you last, and the Cc clrcumstances will 
naturally alter my course of action.” 


“What circumstance ” ked Roger 


quickly. 
“For one tl »” said Cedric quietly, “you 
| 


you, ana 


told me that M Granville love 


——— 


aes ‘ 


4 A asm 2 - i.” 


threaten, but the time has 
me to threaten’ ’’—» 1020 








that if I did anything to separate you I 
should break her heart, kill her. Now | 
know that to be a lie, just as I know all 
the rest to be lies.” 

But how will that alter your course of 
action 

‘You know.” And Cedric’s voice was 
firm and steady now. “I’m betraying no 
secrets, neither am I untrue to any pro- 


mises, by speaking plainly. Years ago, 


Roger, when we were boys together, when 
| left Cornwall, directly after the Rug 
chester business, I told you, implicitly be 
lieving in your loyalty, what the dream of 
my life was. I said I was going to live 
to win a position for Miss Granville, that 
] was going to make it the great object ot 
my life to win her love. You remember 
that You know, too, how you betrayed 
my confidence. When I came home from 
Canada, three years afterwards, you told 
me you were engaged to her, and I— 
you know what I gave up. Now I find 
he does not love you, that all along you 
have deceived me in that as you have de- 
ceived me in other things.” 

He ceased speaking and looked at Issy. 

Roger caught the look in Issy Granville’s 
eyes, and a great rage had come into his 
heart 

Don’t think because you played the fool, 
Perhaps Miss 


Granville will send for her mother, and 


( ed, that I’m roing to. 


I'll explain to her how she stands finan- 
cially | helped her out of a difficulty, 
didn’t I? Remember this. I’ve only to act 


according to my power, and she’s worse 
than penniless—and you too, Miss Gran 
ville Now then, Ced, you who talk about 
lf-sacrifice, remember this, you have 
thing, and cannot help her. If I do 


what I can do, Miss Granville, your mother 
vill die of a broken heart—I know her 
nd her pride—and if you fling me off 
ike an old glove I will do what | can do. 
When a man schemes he doesn’t scheme 
thout taking the whole of the contingen 


es into consideration 


Roger,” said Cedric, and there was a 
new tone in his voice, and a flush sur 
mounted his cheeks, “do not try me too 
far! I have forgiven vou a great deal 


more than I ever thought it possible to 
Years 


I discovered who got me expelled from 


forgive ago | vowed that if ever 


Rugchester School I would wring his neck, 
even although I were hanged for it. I have 


und out, and vet | have forgiven you 
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Since then, under the guise of friendship, 
you have tried to make life hell for me ; 
you have tried to rob me of everything | 
hold most dear, and I have forgiven you. 
But don’t try me too far. You talk about 
power to injure. You know, as well as | 
do, that if 1 use the powers | possess, even 
although I may not be able to get back 
what you have robbed me of, I can make 
every honourable man hiss at the very men- 
tion of your name. You know it, Roger 
When I sold mv land in Canada I placed 
all I possessed, or practically all, in your 
father’s hands, tnat he might invest it, 
giving him full powers to deal with it, and 
he, being ill and believing you to be my 
friend, delegated his powers to you You 
know what you did, and you know too 
that I have been advised to fight for my 
rights, because you have swindled me out 
of nearly every penny your father held in 
trust for me. This too I forgave you, be 
cause you pleaded with me, pleaded that I 
should not blacken your father’s good name, 
break your mother’s heart and send her to 
the grave. And I did forgive you, hard 
as it was. I decided to do nothing, although 
God only knows how I was tempted. But 
I repeat: don’t try me too far. The moment 
vou try to harm Miss Granville another 
i No Christian law 
would allow me to stand by and see you 
And remember 


factor comes into play. 


harm a defenceless woman 
this "—and Cedric put out his huge hands 
which made Roger’s look like the hands 
of a child—“remember, if you harm her, 
then I shall feel it my duty to crush you, 
to strangle you, even as I would strangle 
a mad dog! You threaten, but the time 
has come for me to threaten 

Roger shrank back a step. He had never 
seen Cedric Essex like this before The 
tall, giant figure towered over him; he felt 
as though he were a child in his presence. 
There was something magnificent too about 
his anger: it was an anger which was not 
sin, an anger which was righteous and just 
He knew now that Cedric, whom he had 
alwavs regarded as weaker than himself, 
was a thousand times stronger than he, 
that he could take him and play with him 
as a lion plays with a jackal. Still he 


would not be beaten If Cedric were fight 


ine for his life and love, so was he 

‘Il det vou to do your. worst,” he 
said Do you think I’m a fool Nothing 
vou can do can harm me! And do you 


think that I need do anvthing to make 
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\Ir G le or her daughter disgraced 
° pau] Nothing. All I need to do is 
to ret ' longer to accept responsibi- 
lity, all. And I tell you this: if 
he ts me off now, that is what I will 
At moment the door ope ned and 
Mi G ille entered. She had _ heard 
excited es, and, wondering what was 
the matter, ic had rung tor a servant, 
had learnt that Cedric and 
R n the breakfast-room with 
Is=\ 
\\ the matter?” she said, looking 
’ the ner 
| tell vou what is the matter.’ 
And R ke eagerly. “This is a time 
’ eaki Mrs. Granville, and as 
terested you should know every 
o eems that Issy here has decided 
d I have been telling her in 
I vords that T’ll not be jilted, 
i | ven her my reasons why 
But ext I don’t understand.” 
\ explain! ( ried Roger. And 
he gave his own version of 
een said that morning. 
Ar | cried Mrs. Granville, 
he understood what Roger 
} 1 surely will not be so mad. 
\"\ t k. mv dear, think what Mr. Here- 
f ne for us—think! ” 
othe I think this concerns 
I want to sav this: if it is a 
ms ( poverty and disgrace and 


and she pointed to Roger 


a thousand times choose dis- 

t of vour mother? Will you 
to Why. it would kill 

’ it would kill me!” 

kill vou Mother, we shall 
times better off without this 
with it, and even if we 

t don’t you see we can 

t anv longer I can work. 


n a school, go tor a geverness 


vthing rather than = marry 

d Mr Granville’s voice 

1 1 1 shriek you cannot mean 
innot mean it!” 
\ I me if, Wa her reply 

S from one t the other with 

in her eves, ind then, 

W fell into a chair in a fit of 

eves 


Granville did not 
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seem to know what to do; then, turning 


asked them to leave 
ther. 


to the young men, she 
with her m 
shall again, Issy,” 


Later in the day I 


her al e 
a 


Roger. 


come cried 
shall surely 
be here.” 

But the girl paid no heed to him; she 


was looking steadily towards Cedric. 


When the two men _ stood outside the 
house each felt that he had much to say 
to the other, but neither spoke a_ word. 
Side by side they walked until they reached 
the entrance gates, and then they stood 
still 

Which way are you going asked 
Cedric. : : 

“Why?” 

“ Because | shall ro the other.” 

“But why 

“Because I dare not trust myself with 


You have ruined me, robbed 
me of everything; but when you talked of 
harming her—I am afraid of myself. I 
want to keep my promise to you, I want 
to—to— But you know. Will you choose 


you just now 


your road? 
Without a down the 
hill toward the sea, and then stopped. 


word Roger went 


“Oh, you fool, you blind, blind fool! ” 
he muttered as he watched Cedric make his 
way towards the village. “But, my God, 


What would 


his religion must be a reality! 


I not give if—if I knew the secret of his 
life! In spite of everything he lives in 
heaven, while ,[——” 

Cedric made his wav through the village 
street as if to go to the Vicarage; then, 
_passing a  newsvendor’s shop, stopped. 
‘Lord I on Radium,” he read. “Won- 
derful Lecture.” Filled as his mind 
was of the scene through which he had 


been passing, he would have paid but little 
had not the 
him. He re- 


attention to this announcement 


name of the 
that 


lecturer struck 
Smith, the 
Loanda who had excited his imagination so 
told had 


this scientist, 


membered chemist in 


been an 
Going 


much, had him he 


assistant to eminent 


and 


into the shop he bought a _ paper 

quickly discovered the item in which he 
was interested On the previous night 
Lord I had delivered a _ lecture in 


Plymouth on the wonderful qualities of 
radium Even the 
like al 
life-g 
miraculous powet 


difficulty in obtaining it. It 


report of the lecture 


read mance It described its 


qualities, its almost 
and the 


that 


wonderful iving 


over disease, 


declared 








an ounce of radium was worth £500,000, 


and that there was possibly, probably, only 
two ounces of this precious substance to be 
found in the whole of Europe 

For some seconds Cedric stood, evidently 
oblivious of his surroundings; then he re- 
traced his steps and rushed rapidly towards 
Trelyon Manor. 

‘If he lied about everything else possibly 
he lied about that!” he reflected as he 
I ished al mney. 

Arriving at the house he went straight to 
the library and unlocked the safe, from 
which he took a_ package Then, seizing 
a time-table, he began to read eagerly 

‘Not a minute to spare!” he cried 

“Mary!” This to a servant who had just 
entered the room Will you tell someone 
to saddle Pollie immediately? I] have to 
catch a train.” 

What is the matter, Cedric 
Rotha, to whom the girl had 
“Where are you goin ¥ 


said Aunt 
reported 
Cedric’s orders. 
my dear? sg 

Aunt Rotha,” said Cedric, “will you se« 
that this letter is taken to The Oaks 
immediately :? There, Pollie’s at the door 
I don’t know when I shall be back, but 
don’t trouble I shall leave the mare at 
the Railway Hotel stables.” 


‘Anything wrong? 
“Oh, no, all right. Don’t trouble, auntie.’ 
He felt strange lv li ht of heart as he 


went down the drive and galloped towards 


the station 
Ye Sy I shall j ist catch it!” he reflected 

Less than two hours later he had reached 
Plymouth and made his way to an _ hotel 
that faced the Hoe and overlooked Plymouth 
Harbour 

Excuse me,” he iid, going to the 
manager’s office, “but Lord J is staving 
here, isn’t he 

‘T think he’s left for London,” was the 
renly His ecretary paid hi bill half 

n hour ago.” 

Will you inquire? JT want to see him 
particularly.” 

A f¢ W seconds lates he was informed that 
the eminent scientist w leaving in half 
an hour 

Sut he wen’t anyone,” he was in 
formed. “Hosts of people have been trying 
to get at him, but he has refused There’ 
his secretary 

Cedric was not in the humour to be lightly 
put aside, and buttonholed the 
forthwith At first that 


secretary 


rentlemon treated 
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him in a very cavalier manner, but before 
very long was persuaded to do Cedric’s 
bidding. 

‘T don’t think he will, mind you,” were 
his parting words. “We leave in a few 
minutes, and he has told me that he will 
see no one.” 

Five minutes later Cedric was admitted 
into the great man’s presence. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 
THE DUST OF LIFE AGAIN 


“T CAN only give you five minutes,’ 
was the scientist’s greeting. “ You see, 
I’ve arranged to catch the T.ondon express. 
But for what you told my secretary about 
Smith, your journey would have been in 
vain. Now then, what is it? ” 

At first Lord L—— listened with an in- 
credulous smile on his lips, but before 
long Cedric had evidently succeeded in 
gaining his attention, and more than his 
attention The man _ of science became 
eager, excited 

“And you sav Smith told you this?” 

“Here’s his written report.” And Cedric 
handed him a slip of paper. 

Lord L - read it quickly, and noted 
every item. “Look here, Mr.— I’ve for- 
But is this genuine? ” 
exactly as they 


gotten your name 
“T’ve told you _ facts 
occurred.” 

And you found this stuff away in the 
heart of Africa, vou savy, and brought it 
thousands of miles to Loanda?” 

‘IT found it exactly as I have told vou. 
Directly I arrived at Loanda I went to the 


principal chemist’s shop, where Smith was 


in charge He said he knew you.” 

“Ves: it’s Smith’s writing, and whatever 
else he was, he was a che mist '? And the 
rreat man spoke as if to himself 

“And this stuff? he went o1 

“T have it here,” was Cedric’s response 

“But vou sav it’s a lone time ago since 


1 
vou left Afric You don’t mean to sav 
that, having a report like that, you did 
nothing? 
I sent some to a friend who took it to 
a man called Pollard. His report was that 


j 


it was worthle but I have reason to 


believe that he 


* Pollard Pollard?” interjected Lord 
I Oh, ves, | remember: a man who 
has heer But there, that’s not my 
affair.” Te turned to Smith’s report and 
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read it If this is true,” he said, Had anyone but Smith written that report 
then I should not have troubled two minutes 
A knock came to the door about it. He was a drunken rascal, and 
Che carriage is at the door, Lord L—— _ in many things untrustworthy, but he was 
[It only wants ten minutes to the time the a scientist to his finger-tips—one of the 
train leaves best chemists I ever knew. Now, then, tell 
Ha the train! Waring, I'm not going me all you can tell.” 
by that train! I’m staying here a few hours In a few minutes Cedric gave a rapid 
longe Ih, by the way, ring up Dr outline of his story, confining himself only 
Sout [ want to speak to him.” to facts as they bore upon the purport of 
| ecretarv left the room his visit 
\ told me a wonderful story, Mr. ‘And these are the crystals,” he con- 
Essex cluded; “exactly as IT brought them from 
Onl part, Lord L es Africa 
Well, then, tell me the whole of it The scientist examined the little package 
’ I’m putting off my journey to London in closely 
der to test this business It may be you The secretary entered the room ayain. 
e a fraud I don’t think you are It “T’ve got on to Dr. South,” he said. 
ec the stuff you brought is worthless. “That's right Ask him if he can give 
#1 
~ 





n by 


‘* "And these ate the crystals,’ he concluded ; re "= 
‘exacily as I brought them from Africa.’ ’ 
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me the use of his laboratory at once, 
perhaps for a couple of hours, perhaps 
more 

South is a scientist who works by him- 
self,” explained L when the secretary 
left “He has the best laboratory, the best 
chemical apparatus in the West of England. 
But, by 
ead, Essex, you've given me a shaking! 


Dr. South will be de lighted,” announced 


He is nothing if not thorough. 


the secretary. 

“Right, then, we’ll » at once. Come 
on.” And he nodded to Cedric. 

This is an honour, my lord,” exclaimed 

a much-bespectacled, dirty-looking old man, 

as Lord F 


ind Essex, entered his house a few minutes 


accompanied by his secretary 


later 

It’s a piece ol cheek on my part, but 
cropped up, and | knew | could 
go to a better man than you.” 
Ah, that is good I am delighted. 
Come this way 


me thing 
ot 


Not even when Cedric had visited the 
place where he had found the crystals was 
he more excited than during the time the 
rreat scientist was testing what Sunflower 
had called the Dust of Life Hew many\ 
hours passed he did not know. What he 
did or said during the time he could never 
remembet! It seemed to him that his whole 
future depended on the scientist’s verdict 
If it were unfavourable, all hopes for the 
future seemed destroyed; but if Sunflower 
I 


it, if the broken-down chemist at 


ont, 
Loanda had told the truth, if Roger had 
deceived him in this as he had deceived 
him in everything else, then—then—— _ But 
he dared not put his thoughts into words 
At length Lord ] ippeared., 

Come back with me to the hotel,” he 
aid brusquely 

During their journe thither he never 
poke a word Hi eye had a lar-away 
look, and he evidently paid no heed to his 

Now then,” said he to Cedric when at 
length they were alone together: “T want 
tO aSK you some more questions 

For some time Cedric submitted himself 
to a severe cross-examination. Lord I 





ventured no remark about the value of the 
crystals, but asked a hundred questions as 
to how he came by them He made Cedric 
lescribe the entrance to the wonderful spot 
where he found them, his means of vetting 
nere, and hi experiences as he aw the 


great pillar of vapour 
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“And you swear to all thi he said 
at length. 
‘I will swear to it by any oath invented 


by man!” laughed Cedri Tell me, are 
these crystals of any value? ” 

‘Value! ” cried the scientist “Did you 
not say you read the report of my lecture ? 
1 told my audience last night that radium 
was worth half a million an ounce. Why, 
man, you've made the greatest discovery 
of the age! 

“Then what are you going to do 
Cedric asked excitedly 

“Po? I’m ygoing with you to Africa 
We are going to form an expedition right 
Do? Why, man, you must have 
been mad—stark, staring mad—not to have 


} ' 


realised the possibilities of your discovery 


away. 


The thing is a miracle, nothing less than 
a miracle! It will revolutionise the whole 
of medical science It will alter our con 
ceptions of disease.” 
“But.” said Cedric, 
will need a great deal of money. 
Money! ” laughed the other * There 


will be no trouble about money when a 


like one dazed, “it 


thing like this is in question You need 
not fear, my lad; you are one of the richest 
men in the world. This dust here, why 
it’s the Dust of Life Let’s see, what time 
ek hes 

Seven o'clock,” replied Cedric, looking 
at his watch 

“And I’ve had no food for even hours,” 
cried Lord I “I'd forgotten all about 
it But that doesn’t matte: I’m 
catch the next train to Londo | want 
When can you 


rpoing to 


to make preparations 
come ! 

“To-morrow—the day after—will that 
do?” 


“Ves, the day after to-morrow, then 
Now for some more particular 

There was no doubt that Lord ] was 
creatly excited He asked Cedric all sorts 


of questions, and then, forgetful of the fac 


that they had been previously answered, 
asked them again 

‘It’s one of those things that just staygers 
one, Essex,” he said. “Even now I can 
scarcely believe it, and vet, uw hace ot 


what I have seen to-day, T must—I simply 


must Oh, ves, I'll go all right As it 
happens, I am a rich man, and so the pre 
liminary expenses will not trouble me at 
all Besides, according to \ r story, there 
are incalculable riches in the discovery 


When Cedric found himself j the train 
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Porthloe 


he was simply overwhelmed by 


to the station nearest 


1 seen and heard. 

1) t of Life! he repeated again 
h, thank God, thank God! 
wonder if—if— Any- 

I | see her in the morning.” 

VW e arrived at Trelyon Manor he 
nd | aunt awaiting him. 

| said, “Colonel 
to-night 
isn’t it 


( ric, my dear,” she 


Car has been here with 
Oh, 


Phe nt to give 


wonderful! 


you a banquet, and 


now which date would be 


You've no idea what 


vey said, and what sorrow 
No te will be « 

Rot he laughed I 

rt | n a few days.” 


England! But 


Aunt 
out of 


onvenient, 
shall be 
isn’t 


everything 


vou 


\ . evervthing 


Did 


te l] 


send 


you all 
resently that 
he Oaks?” 
\ reply wa 
VW 9 
xcitedly 


But tell me what vou mean, 


sent.” 


Give it to me at once! 


( 1 not 
letter from 
Aunt Rotha, I’m 
| t his watch 
! It’s 


her He was eagerly 


Issy Granville. 


heat 


roing out,” he said, 


very late, mv dear, 


Rotha 


ente ( ini was 


could complete her 


running down the 


ce towards Issy Granville’s 


later he saw a light shining 
then, with 
the 


hurried 


he window and 
heart. he went to 
He heard 


1 OT opened 


door 


a quick, 


late, but I 


stammered 


e for coming so 
back,” he 
| ‘ you were 
I waited ” 
me he had 
was closed 


know at all 


— 
coming,” was her 
entered the house, 
he hind He 


what to say; all 


him 


he had thought of during his 
1 passed from his mind 
\ her,” he stammered. “j—J] 
hetter 
\ ¢ hette! 
t have been that he had called 


mmonplace purpose imagin 
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able. His heart might have been cold, 
instead of burning with a mad joy. 

“And Roget 

“Yes; he 
come again.” 

You—you mean——” 

“When I your note telling me you 
were going to Plymouth and probably would 
not be back till to-night, I felt I 
ask you to here as soon as 
you returned 

“Yes?” he said 
stand the tone of 
almost of fear, 


here?” 


He will 


has he been 


has been here. never 


got 


late 


must come 


He 


her 


could not under- 
voice. A 


into 


feeling, 


crept his heart as he 


watched her face 
‘You 

morming 
“Yes; | 
“ Cedric, 

you last 
He was 


Was it 
right 


remember all that was said _ this 


am not likely to forget. 
why did you send me away from 
night?” 
silent. 
had no 


because, 


because you felt you 
Was it 
knowing vou had lost everything, no matter 
how, it 
“ How 


commit 
ter rupted 


to accept my love? 


would be dishonourable to = 


could I 


such an act of 


to— 


, a pauper, allow you to 


sacrifice? ” he in- 
“It was not because you did not forgive 
me ? 
‘ ” 


Why 


said 


‘Forgive! 
© Cedr ic,” 
me?” 


why 
the 





girl, “do you love 


“Love you! Great heavens! Love you! 


But you know, Issy. Ever since that day 
down at Perranzeth I’ve thought of no one 
else. I’ve loved you when I felt I was 
betraying friendship and honour! Love 


you! Again and again I was tempted to 
sell my soul to the devil to win you.” 

A look of unspeakable joy came into 
Issy Granville’s eyes as he spoke 

“And I love you, Cedric No matter 


what has taken place, no matter how un- 


worthy I have been, I have always loved 
Oh, I mvself. I 


mad as I sut, 


am ashamed of 
think of it. 
minute of 


you 
Cedric, 
life 


yrow 
been a 
lov ed 


She seemed to rejoice in 


there has never my 


when I have not you.” 

the 
To her there was nothing un- 
maidenly in it; it was the 


heart. As for 


making 
confession 
natural out- 


pouring of her Cedric, he 


felt as though the gates of heaven were 
opened and that he had entered into the 
fullness of joy. All the bitterness of the 
past seemed as nothing; he lived only the 
blissful present He opened his arms, and 





though his heart 
place. 


the cirl came to him 
were her rightful res 

Cedric,” she sobbed 

Yes, Issy 

What need have we to trouble about 
money? This is partly why I asked you 
to come here to-night You have lost all, 
and you say you will do nothing to get 
it back; but, Cedric, ] love you. Oh, ms 
love, my Jove, you will not allow poverty 
to stand in the way of our happiness, 
will you? 

“What do vou mean, Issy? ” 

You drove me away from you last 
night because of youl poverty,” she sobbed, 


“Well, 


I won’t be driven away, do you see? I] 


and her sobbing was half laughter. 


just won’t be. I’m not going to be robbed 


any longe1 of the man | love ] suppose 
it is madness, but—but all love is madness 
I love you, and—- But you are sure you 


want me, Cedric—sure? ” 

“With every fibre of my being. I love 
you with a love beyond all words—all 
thought Why, you know, Issy 

Then I am never ing to let you leave 


” 


me again. I am going to stay by your 
ide I am going to help you; we are 
going to be poor together I am going to 
share your burdens, help you to fight your 
difficulties Oh, you must let me—you 
must, you must I want to atone for my 
nworthiness, my doubt It is my right 


I felt I could not sleep to-night till I 
had told vou so. Cedric, you will let me, 
won’t you? ” 

He held her still closer to him; his joy 
was beyond all word He knew what was 
in her heart, and he exulted in it. What 
were years of pain and despair to him now? 
That which he had longed for with all 
the intensity of his being had come to 


I 

: hen the remembrance of what had taken 
plac that da\ came Irging back to him 
He was no longer | ! Lord J had 


ld him that which made poverty impos 
ble Issy knew nothing about it It was 
something he must tell her, and he laughed 
But he must tell her 


in his ¢ wal 

No, IJssy,” he rid “T cannot accept 

T nee 

] hut Cedr 

i A not, it WM ld be wrong A home 
] r } ! t t isk the woman 
he loy t t I | rv, and I « not 
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gut I ask you, Cedric, and I will not 
be refused.” 

“And I will not yield to your wishes.” 

She tore herself from his arms 

You—you cannot mean it, he cried 

“Yes, ] mean it. 

For a moment she looked at him like 
one terror stricken : then she cried out 


” 


But you cannot mean it I] want to do 
it, Cedric—I will do it For years you 
have been buffeted, beaten. You have been 
fighting alone, but you shall not be alone 


any longer. I am not afraid of poverty, 


and—and I am going to help you, my 
love Look at me there, I dare you to 


look at me in the eves and s: 
not.”” And he saw her lovelit eyes shining 
upon him 

He almost vielded to her entreaties; it 
would have been heaven to do so, but he 
would tell her his story in his own way. 

“Then, then ms 

“] will not marry you until I feel I 
have a right to do so ] could not; J] 


y you will 


simply could not 
tut, Cedric, think ” 
“T have thought 
“And you will do nothing nothing Has 
he robbed you of everythin 
Nearlv everything.” 
tut could you not get it back? If vou 
you determined to fight that man could 
you not crush him and et back your 
own? 

I might crush him, but it is exceed 
ingly doubtful if I could regain my own 
But let me tell you something, Issy.” 

Not yet I know 1 deserve this; but 
Cedric, is your love—our love nothing ? 
Will vou not fight him for my sake?’ 

“Our love is everything, Issy ; but would 
you have me do what you ask! Think 
again For day 
ten thousand devils to make him suffer 
iffered, and more ] have 


I have been tempted by 


what I have 
longed to make his name a hissing and a 


byword 1 have gloated over the thought 
of seeing him in prison But if I did this 


I should be unworthy of vour love, un 
worthy of the faith ] profess 

For a few seconds there was a_ silence 
hetween them The girl could not unde? 
stand the look in his eves, the words 
he spoke, and her heart eemed torn in 


twain 
Mav I tell vou somet! Issv? 
“Tell me anythin vou like, but nothu 


seems t matter now.’ \ Cedric 
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heard he he could scarcely control him 
ell 

“You remember our talk on the cliffs at 
Perranzeth,” he said. “You told me there 
was no such thing as Christianity—in 
actual fact You said that, if it could 
destroy hatred and revenge, and in_ its 
place cause love and forgiveness, you might 
believe Do you remember? 

Ye 

W he [ went to Africa I knew nothing 
f wi Christianity really meant It was 
little more to me than it was to you. Now 
liste 

He told her the story of his experiences 
in Africa, of his arrival at Mr. Taylor’s 


mission station, of the terrible sleeping 


sickness, and of the ghastly terror which 
came into his life when his friends left 
him I n he told of the coming of 
Sunflower, of his miraculous recovery, of 
what Sunflower had told him, and of the 
birth of a New Life in his heart. 
[ cannot describe it, Issy,.” he went on. 
It w too wonderful for words; besides, 
t is too sacred to talk about. But it was 
real to me, as real as my own life; it is 
just as real now. It has changed every 
thi But for that I should have given 
way to my desire for revenge. I should 
have left nothing undone to make him 
ffer the hell you think he ought to suffer. 
Ih, I been tempted—God only knows 
how terribly—to—to do what vou ask, but 
Zum lon’t you see, Issy 
y mean, vou mean Ye Sy I see.” 
D till ask me to do it 
No, »!” And her voice trembled as 
he spoke No, no! Oh, Cedric, forgive 
me! That New Life which came to you 
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is too sacred, too divine to—to—— No, 
Cedric; you are right; you cannot, must 
not, do it. But oh, my love, my love 
don’t you see?” 

“Yes, I see. But let me tell you some- 
thing more. It shall be all as you wish. 
I wanted to tell you before, but I wanted 
you to see, to know the truth.” 

He caught her to his heart as he spoke. 

“It seems like a fairy story,” he went 
on. “It seems too wonderful to believe 
even now, but it is true, every word,” 

Then he told her of his journey with 
Sunflower, of his wonderful discovery of 
the Dust of Life, and of all that took place 
afterwards. He described his visit.to Mr. 
Pollard, and of what Roger had said to 
kim, and how he had locked up the 
package in his safe at Trelyon Manor, and 
how he had forgotten it until that same 
morning when he had read the announce- 
ment of Lord L ’s lecture. 

‘And then? ” 





‘I went to Plymouth, and saw Lord 
L a 

“And what did he say?” 

He described his visit to the great 
scientist, and all that took place, while 


she looked at him with wild wonder in her 
eyes. 

‘Then you will go to Africa again?” 
“Onlv for a few months, Issy. Will you 
wait for me Shall I find you here when 
I come back?” 

Jut it is all so wonderful, Cedric. It 

seems too gvood to be true.” 

“Tt is true, Issy. All—all is true. Do 
you not believe? ” 
Se Yes, I believe ; believe all, Cedric. 
thank God, thank God!” 


~ 


yh, 


a4 


E. 


Mr. 


Benson, 
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By THE 


only in 
The reader of stories, 
as well as the writer of them, knows that 
there is a fashion in fiction, and that the 
story of to-day is something very different 
from that of As one 
takes down the old volumes of THE Quiver 


ASHIONS 


but in literature. 


change, not dress 


say, fifty years ago. 


and reads some of those well-loved and highly 
popular tales, one realises with a shock how 
far ve have tra 
velled the days 
when r} Chan 
ning I Mrs. 
Henry Wood, de 
lighted readers 
f Volur I. of THE 
QUIVE! 
rrue the main 
element ot story 
writing are common 
to all the ages : with 
Scott, Dickens, the 
Bronté with 


Henry James and 


Arnold B iett, the 

creat drama oft life 

is represented ; the 

passio1 intrigues, 

of men and women 

the whi gf of for 

tune al the fight 

betwee! dd and 

evil—abor ll, that 

myste nd won 

drou between 

man al yvoman 

these have been the 

them f ovelist, 

poet and dramatist 

from first to last Mr. E. F. 
But the mode of 

presentation has differed, and the stories of 
vy, Al Bennett are in a very different 

those of George Meredith or 

(nar Kingsley 
What the note of the modern story ? 
Iti t well occupy a volume to tell that, 

but it may be said, for one thing, that 


hilst 1 modern writer does not despise 


A WRITER OF STORIES 


Mr. E. F. Benson and his 
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Work 


EDITOR 


romance, and certainly does not ignore 
love, yet there is, in the works of many of 
our newest writers, an attempt to represent 
life more nearly as it is. Sometimes this 
realism is a crude and painful thing, jarring 
the mind and sickening the heart; some- 
times it is full of artistry and beauty; but 
whatever the result there is a genuine desire 
writers, as among artists, 
to depict things as 
they find them, to 
give a faithful pre- 
sentation of the 
world as it appears 
to them in their day 
and generation. 
The ‘ trappings ”’ 
loved by a previous 
generation are fast 
disappearing. It is 
no longer necessary 
for the novelist to 
ring down the cur- 
tain to the sound of 
wedding bells, and 
with the assurance 
that the blissful 
couple lived happily 
ever after. There is 
the recognition that 
marriage may not be 
always unalloyed 
felicity, but 
tainly is not the end 
of the story, and any 
whose 


among modern 


cer- 


two people 
caprices and adven- 
enter- 
reader 


tures have 
tained the 
throughout a volume 
certainly cannot ex 
pect perfect and monotonous bliss just 
because they happea to have married. 
Then, too, the ‘‘ moral’ is disappearing. 
The modern writer seeks just to tell his 
storv—faithfully, exactly—and let the reader 
draw his own conclusions as to the “ moral.” 
If the well told. the intelligent 


reader ought to be able to do this for him- 


story is 















long prelace 


l Benso 


l ral t 
{ : | reply 1 
tf lite, at truthh 
ent n of the rea 

t may be, unl 
u { propa wa 
certainly have to 
vhatever lesson 

his reading 
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LIt\ 
I 
th 
i 
Ist 


igo, and many of the stories that he 


trong evidence of that fact 


Mr. Edward Benson was. bor 


at Wellington College, in 186 and, after 


beat 
brederi 


a distinguished scholastic « 


‘ Dodo,” his first book 


and there has been a 


travelled and wrot« 


was published 
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steady uccession of books from 


ever since. * The Book of Months rhe 
Challoner Lhe Angel of Pain The 
House of Defence,” ‘ Sheaves,” ‘ The Os- 


borne Mi Ames 
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of the best that has 


fertile pen It was 


ro that [ approached 


whether it would be po 


tory for THE QUIVER 
und | am pleased to 
sav that the new story 
he has just finished has 
been specially written 
for my readers, and 
the first instalment 
will appear in the 
November numbet 
‘Michael,’ as the 
new story ts called, is 
1 serious study of an 
important subject 
Yet, as is so often the 


case with Mr. Benson’s 


works, theauthorstarts 


off with a light touch, 


with little trace of the 

hidden fires within 
Michael is one of 

those little-understood 


characters that occur 


more often in life than 
in fiction Hle is the 
born to 
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like to forget all 
about the war, no 
true picture of the 
times can leave it out 
of the reckoning 

So, like everyone 
eclse,our heroisshaken 
up by the thunder of 
the big guns Very 
uncomfortably 
shaken too. For he 
is in love with a girl 
half Jénglish, half 
Bavarian, whose 
brother is fighting 
on the other side 
Michae! is British 
tothe backbone. Mr 
Benson develops the 
ituation with that 
perfect naturalness 


and truth 1 
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might expect from 


The Study: sanccatd : him 
Another View. Without reflecting 


on the stories that 
atm sphe re of aristocratic dignity. have delighted and absorbed my readers in 
othing lordly about him He the past, J think I can confidently claim that 


mid, artistic, awkward, the very reverse not for many years have we had a story of the 
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A MATTER-OF-FACT MARRIAGE 


By 


L. TWIGG 


four of 


a os ‘“ 
1! ott 


es ranged from 


rhey 


them. Chey were 
and 


seventeen 


creamy pinks 


were very pretty, very 


pl 
very young. 
4 Grimshaw hovered round them, 
tting a coquettish curl, tying a 
1 glove button, What 
they were! How winsome 
They had only one fault— 
feel so old. 
her bustled in, a_ plump, 
& t ned matron. In appearance 
nplace, but she was utterly 
that disturbing fact. She had 
ything a woman of forty-five 
ve. She had riches, an in- 
enacing husband, and a brood 
ve ri She was satisfied and 
Perhaps at twenty she had 
s the girls; perhaps at forty 
commonplace as she was 
trolled two spruce, well- 
en who admired the two 
oh rle 
i tl elve on the hearth 
, glowing firelight, chatting 
Grimshaw stood a little apart, 


them all She was forty, 


oking, almost beautiful, but 
1 nothi g She had not 


» ch peron to a dance, 


< ld do to smile on 

» ha ller pride \v ould let 

thered Ip thes \\ ps and 
ed to ira the 

aid the mothe ve her 


ri 1 Good-Dy¢ 

Cy | Lo 1 Hele echoed the 
| sit up for us; we 

ell 1 all we've done 
Mi Grimshaw,” cheerily 
yung men [ suppose you’re 

the fireside company? ” 
‘ yr She heard the door 
\ eat chill ence hung 
She let the smile fade from 





place. Presently she walked over to the 
writing-table and took up a pen. 
“Dear Mr. Chester,” 


still desire it, I am willing to marry 


she wrote. “If you 
you.” 

She paused, wondering what she could 
add to this bald 
able occurred to 


statement. Nothing suit- 
She could not 


n for writing this astounding 


her. Statc 
that her reas 
lette’, recalling the man she had systematic- 
ally sent away for five years, was because 
her fine courage faltered 

j 


ever-dwindling existence ; because 


even as she faced 
an empty, 
bear to be a 


she could no longer smiling 


looker-on. She wanted to join in the big 
game of life 

No; 
no one; 
could trim off 


she signe a 


these thoughts she must utter to 
there was nothing with which she 
that 


herself 


bald, brief letter, vu 
“Yours sincerely, Helen 
Grimshaw.” 

She had taken the step that led bac 
With resolute tread she 


yped on a fur 


1 


K nto 


the big game. went 


to her room, slij coat over 
her demure grey dress, 


dim street where the 
dead 


fluttered, 


and went out into the 


wind raced and the 


leaves and safely deposited 


her letter in a near pillar-box. 
se 
The next tternoon James C hestet ime 
She was waiting for him in the bi raw 
room, hop that no one clse would come 


in before he came, wishing ardently 


relations would have spared her one small 
sitting-room in thei t house that she 
might have called her very own, 


Fortunately she was ll alone when he 
1 In his hand he 


roses Ile | offered them 


entcres irricd awkwardly 


a bunch of 
middle a ed 


shyly, after the manner of the , 
rly, for 


lover, but she rrasped them cage 
they seemed to give her back somethu she 


woman always feels 


had ] t lor yp 4 ». A 


young when at gives her white roses 
hey are lovely,” she said, dipping down 
her pale face to drink in their fragrance 


Park: > he u 


hall never get out 


Shall we go into the 
diffidently Wi 
talk undisturbed if we stay her 

more 


omecthinyg 
















































ider. but he wa » used to saying the 
matter-of-fact thing 
She selected two of the roses, unpinned 
ied them on her bosom 
in his kind brown eyes, 


were looking the other 


her brooch and fast 
Satisfaction beamed 
but her shy blue one 
Way 

Side by ide thi passed along the pro 
flanked by the tall 


until they came to 


iic streets. rows of 
uncompromising houses, 
n open tree girt space 
Shall we sit 
weak 


selected 


down?” she said, for her 


knees felt and trembling. 


They chairs shielded by a row 


f bushes from the keen October wind and 
the curious passer-by 
I got youl letter, 


Ye es,” she began excitedly, ey don’t 


he jerked out. 
what you must have thought ot me 
't know quite what made me do it; 
f only I’d waited till to-day i? 


I’m glad you didn’t wait,” he said seri 


ly You see, I’ve done such a lot of 

iting; I think I’ve done enough for both 
f us 

It was fearfully unconventional——” 


poor thing 


yitn love, he cut her short 


Convention is compared 


Che word “love made her start. 
1) t you think, she said a _ litth 
bitterly, “that it’s rather absurd for us at 
about love? Do 


ir time of life to talk 
sensible, James.” 
A spasm of pain « 


i 
it he (ule kl pulled himself together 


et us be 


ed the man’s face, 


Ve . h iid, we ! t be sen ible, and 
} tiie ! { i¢ thing would be 
fix ourselves up quickly as possible 
ti can it be 
Whenever you | ( hie replied, but 
it the ¢ I i brid elect 
Ill vet a special licence,” he decided 
pDusine hike W I say, I do hope 
relation will t insist on a function 
t d like it t ( quict as pos ible, 
i] 1 are willing 


She curled her lips in the sarcastic way 


dependence and di ippointment had taught 
Oh, I dare say they'll consider my mat 
their occasio rhe girls would make 
| their mother 


‘ show ’—it 


charm! brid is, and 


} P at mal : ocial 
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she add d, ] 


old boy,” 
arm, 

He thrilled at he almost 
dragged her to him, but instead he folded 
his arms on his breast. 


aving | ind on h 


ph « f Nis 


touch and 


“But,” she went on, “I’m so sick of being 


a nonentity—of smiling while other peopl 


enjoy themselves I’m weary of hanging 
on to other people’ lives | want to be 
myself Oh, James, bear with me when 


I’m myself, even when it’s not my best 
self!” 

Then the man forgot to be sensible and 
caught her in his arms 

“Helen,” he murmured, whatever you 
are—whatever you do—you’re always the 
same to me—alway 

For a moment she lay in his arms sati 
fied, and then the habit of twenty years 


prevailed, and her thoughts crept back and 


lingered with the past, to the days when 


hope bec koned ahead and romance shed its 
glamour. 
Then she had felt the arms of her youth 


ful lover about her, and together they had 
dreamed. 

Ah, what dream 

He had 
nothing but her 
herself 
memories and that tar-off 
bundle with 


gone away and left het with 
memories, and even now 
she found clingin t wose much 
hueved 


and love was tied up In the 


dream, 


them. 

Now 
she had treasured o long Het wedding 
burial What ha 


with love-maki 


they were all dead these things 
day would mark thei 
middle-age to do 
Hle shyly 


and three n ive diamonds on het 


lipped a rin I tw large 
pe arls 
finver She w plea ed to h Ve it$ plea ed 


to think she belonved to somebody, but she 


did not think of it as a token of love 
That mis ht the four pretty ( hovered 

over it admiring! enviou , and again 
he was ple ed, thouch n her heart she 


sighed for her lover of years ago. 


2 


a ial 


‘sy think.” aid Jame Chester, as they 


’ 


ettled down in the home he had 


gathered tovether, that we've 1 I red to 
build a very vug little nest 
Yes, he replied, almost enthusias 
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VICTOR raowT f - 
M8 
pe 
He shyly slipped a ring of two large pearls Drawn by 
nd three massive diamonds on her finger.’’ stata 
word for a wife to a husband— of her in it; if the rich girl he married 
t hurts.” had been able to do all those things for 
she said, and she knew what him he had counted on. 
because she knew it was not the That night she dressed with unusual 
1 she would have used to the care, and her eyes anxiously sought the 
r youth mirrors as she sat waiting. 
1D mind,” he said, “if I ask a man ‘I’m glad,” she said, “that what looks 
1c City to dine with us this even- I had were never of the plump pink and 
matter of business—it won't white description, but were based on a more 


she said quickly. “I—I 
whenever I can, Jame i” 
1 and They 


that moment than they had ever 


kissed her. came 


went out she called 
\\ t the name of the friend you're 
Waring,” he called over his 
Wilfred Waring 
\ e closed the door on her surprise. 
Waring! ” she repeated. 
H the lover of years ago—the 


haunted her dreams and filled 


wwding everything else out 
5 | to wondering what his life had 
e had been room fol thought 





lasting foundation. Thank goodness I’m 
still decidedly passable.” 

Her husband introduced her 
usual air of delighted 


4 vlimmer of 


with his 
appropl lation, 
flitted 


recognition across 


Wilfred Waring’s face, but evidently he 
could not place her. 
Her pride was abashed. If that was all 


she had meant to her youthful lover, she 
meant less to herself as she made the morti 
fying discovery. 

She listened to talking. He 
blatant, opinionated, shallow. 


him was 


She turned an ear to her husband’s 
replies 

They were thoughtful, calculated, diffi 
dent. 

Her dinnet choked her: she wished the 





hour would go. For the first time in her 
life she wanted to talk to her husband. 
} She had new things to say to him. 

At last Waring took his leave. 

He murmured polite inane nothings as 
he held her hand and the bland, faintly 
recognising glimmer hovered again across 
his face. 

‘I can’t help thinking we’ve met before. 
I believe it was at a dance.” 

“Perhaps,” she said unencouragingly. 
“Good night.” 

Her husband came back into the room. 
She had sunk on to the huge Chesterfield 
before the fire, and as he entered she patted 
the place beside her. 

He stretched himself in languorous satis 
faction. 

“You didn’t ask me to invite Mr. Waring’s 
wife, James? ” she questioned. 

“Er—no; as a matter of fact, I’m rather 
orry I invited him. He’s a bit disappoint- 
ing at close quarters—better to have kept 
our affairs on a purely business footing. 


THE QUIVER 


As for his wife—well, I don’t pretend to 
approve of his domestic affairs. It appears 
she had a bit of money that set Waring on 
his feet; but she’s an uneducated woman, 
and instead of covering up her little defects 
he—well, he ignores her.” 

“It’s just what Wilfred Waring would 
do,” she blurted out, without thinking what 
she said; “he’d always throw a thing away 
when he’d no more use for it.” 

“Why, Helen, what do you know about 
Waring? ” asked the astonished’ husband. 

‘I used to know him years ago—that is 
to say, I used to think I Avew him, but I 
believe I’ve never really known him till 
to-night. But | don’t want to talk to you 
about Mr. Waring I’ve been making a 
discovery—a big discovery; I want to tell 
you about that.” 

She stretched out her arms and drew the 


» be sen 


man who had schooled himself t 

sible towards her. 
“What—what is it? ” 
“Tt’s—it’s love.” 


he whispered. 


FAITH’S OPTIMISM 


ALFRED B. 


AY not the night is haunted 
With memories of the dead, 
Till Grief herself is daunted 
By all the tears she’s shed, 
But rather say: “ The darkest hours 


” 


Come often ere the dawnlight flower 


Say not the night is clouded, 
That dismal nightbirds sing, 
That life itself lies shrouded, 
Its joy-soul taken wing, 
But rather say: “My eyes I'll lift 


If but one star gleams through the rift.” 


COOPER 


Say not lives sacrificial 
Go out into the void, 
Which, as in days initial, 
Lies chartless and unbuoyed 


But rather say ‘Each selfless deed 


Of boundless harvests is the seed.” 


Say not the weeds of sorrow 
Are worn by half the world, 
And till some far to-morrow 
The flag of peace is furled, 
But rather say: “ A Crown of Thorn 


Was long since by the Saviour borne 









The Butden of the Hour 
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The Imperishable Things 
J EI not suppose that passing acts 
) ness have little value Let 
ne that there ts small worth 
things. The things that do 
) the wealth ot the world 
its real wealth In the last 
re the things that do endure 
that seem evanescent are 


rishable things 
ill immaterial, 


Faith, hope, 
unsubstantial, 
ient in their nature, but now 
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and for ever abideth faith, hope, and lov 
These are among the valuable, nay, they 
are among the immortal things that seem- 
ingly do not last. 
<Je 

The Value of the Exceptional 

HILE we should be content with the 

faithful performance of routine duties 
in lowly stations, yet we may thank God 
for the visions of transfiguring glory and for 
the high peaks of spiritual experience, that 


are every now and then attained in the 
kind providence of God. 


God knows that we have need periodic- 
ally of the exceptional and the unconven- 
tional loo much monotony wearies the 
heart of the best workmen, and so, when 


the tale of bricks is doubled, Moses comes. 
When Moses himself is sufficiently tried and 
proved by the desert solitude he is called 
upon to view and interpret the significance 
of the Burning Bush. When the faith of a 
Gideon reinforcement he finds the 
dew on the fleece, and again, by reverent 


needs 


prearrangement with the Lord, the fleece 
is dry. When Paul at Corinth felt himself 
to be alone and quite forsaken he was 


granted the vision of the Christ, who said, 
‘‘T have much people in this city.’”’ So 
in the history of God’s saints ever since, the 
exceptional has every now and then been 
introduced to punctuate the prosaicism of 
life, and to arouse the soul from its ruts of 
too easy-going habit. 


if God “* trains us 
ilso teaches us by changt 


has been we 
in monotony, H« 
While we ought not to depend exclusively on 
these extraordinary manifestations of divine 
or too curiously to look for them, as 
lid the ancient Jew fo1 24 
be alert to mark when Providence is about 
to lead the way to the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion and quick to follow Christ into the hills 
for prayer. Life is a variegated landscape, 
and we should not be content simply with 
threading a smooth and sluggish way through 
the valleys. Make the most, then, of life’s 
red-letter days when they come, and, like 
Elijah, thereafter go, in the strength given 
by their inspiration, forty days and forty 
nights until the Horeb of the next 
dutv.—Rev. C. A. S. Dwicur, Pu.D. 
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The Story of a Pearl 


| REMEMBER a weet and beautiful 
story of the iy the pearl is made in 
the bosom of the oyster down in the Indian 


The poor little moliusc has been 
t of sand or rock that 


| rasped and wounded 


()cean 


tortured by a fragme! 
ot into it hell 


and irritated it At first it tried to drive 
t out by violence It struggled against it 
Che more it struggled, the more the ragged 
bit of rock tore and rasped the bleeding flesh, 


until at last the little oyster lay back, and 
nature came to it relief and a crystalline 
fluid was poured upon the wound, and 
round the little bit of sand or rock, and 
ist cushioned 1t ( ftened it, smoothed 
l and took awa l p and the attrition 
After a while lay fter layer of this beau 
tiful fluid hardened on the surface of the 
bit of sand ind it | me a pearl It wa 
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smooth and soft and easy for the little crea- 
ture in the shell One hell was 
broken open, the jewei was extracted, and it 


day that 


became the ornament of some noble family 
or some beautiful woman’s crown. 
Beloved, that is the way God is making 


the jewels for your crown. He lets the rough 
things hurt You struggl them in 
vain, and then He softens them by Hi 
sweetens them by His love, and makes you 
better, holier, gentler through the ufferings 
you have learned to bear in the spirit of 
Jesus, and instead of the thorn comes up the 
fir tree, and instead of the bricr the myrtk 


se 

HE world is thirsting not for theories 

but for great faith 
for practical solutions of the spiritual 
difficulties of harmony of 
light and life—and wherever thx se appear it 
will now them gladly as bearing th 
manifest signature of God. J. H. Tuom 


<jJe 


W* are here on earth not to 
but to transform created 


found, as far as in us hes, the 


against 


grace, 


good work ot 


ociety for the 


accept 


contemplate 
things; t 
ima¥e of the 


* Kingdom of God ” on earth—not to admire 
earth’s contrasts Egotism nearly always 
lurks beneath contemplation. Our world is 
not a spectacle ; it is a field of battle, upon 
which all who in their hearts love justice 
beauty, and holine are bound—whethet 


leaders or soldiers, conquerors or martyrs 
» play their part.—Mazzin1 


_. a means, not an end It i 
meant to create a gentler and more 


reverent spirit a holier passtot {f beneve 
lence: a mor exalted moral enthusiasm 
not simply to soothe and satisty the soul 


lAIRBAI 


se 
ba will find it less ea to uproot 
faults than to choke them | gainin 
virtues Do not think of your fault still 


less of others’ faults In every person who 
comes near you look for what is good and 
strong—honour that; rejoice in it and 
as you can, try to imitate It ind youl 
faults will drop off lke dea lav when 
their time come RUSKI 


<fJe 


SHOULD h that ‘ ld be iid of 
| me, that Ll alway plucked the thistl 
and planted the flower where | th muught tl 
flower would grow \ AHA LINCO! 
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By BLANCH 


I hong British housewife is not by nature 


1 grumbler, but at the present time shi 
one reasonable cause for complaint. 
On every side she sees her friends and 
quaintances—the unmarried women and 
those who are less encumbered with much 
serving than herself—devoting their lives to 
var-work. To use the now familiar phrase, 
they are “ doing their bit’’ in more or less 
tangible forms and with gratifyingly visible 
results. 
But the mother of a family, fighting the 
ever increasingly difficult problem of how to 
ipply the needs of her children and make 
both ends meet, is not able to go out into 
the world and spend her days in making 
munitions, nursing, or helping in one of the 
hundred ways that are now open to mem 
of her sex. Most 
ire pent in planning and contriving, cook 
ling. Deep down in 


of her waking hour 


ing, making and met 
heart he know that she is doing the 

ht thing in keeping her boys and girl 
healthy, and fitting them for the time wlen 
the will need to work, but there ar 
il free moments when these duti 
t entirely satisfy her, and it is then 
that the craving for war-work, some work 


that will help her country without causing 


her to neglect the home, seems almost 
bearable 

Last winter the lution of this problem 

vas found in knitting and making other 

comforts for the troops, and there 1 till 

of | this direction for those 

innot undertake more active and 

rk hut there is also a ne 











= CATERING 

FOR 
OUR CONVALESCENTS 
E ST. CLAIR 


appeals to the mother, Le. that of car 
for the convalescent 

By convalescents IL mean. those lie 
and sailors who perhaps have been wounded 
or may be are suffering mentally and phy 
ally from the horrors they have witne 
and the hardships they have endured 
Our convalescent homes are filled to over 
flowing with such cases, men who no longer 
necd surgical or medical care, but who 
require, to put it colloquially, ‘ mothering 


back to health and strength. The majority 


of these patients are given “ k leave 
and return to their own homes to finisl 
convalescing, but there are thousand 


poor lads who have no home 


thousands whose home are ituated i 
the back streets of large t where th 
urroundit retard rathet ] en tl 
good health of which thes re im searel 
Phe food question is also of t ite 
portance, an 1 in the mazyjorit fj 
even if nourishing food is b it, it not 
properly cooked. 
The Requirements of the 
Convalescent 

The two chief nec t 1 murs 
patient back to health trengt I 
cheerful sanitary surroundi ly risl 
ing food. These are obtainable in tl 
of ordinary middle-class |] tl 
benefit that is bestowed both i the Stat 
and the individual by « { 1 
valescent int i trol | ! 

t that et 


perhap t he reat« 
can achieve 


A man 


Saeeht 








CATERING 


from 
cannot, in 


and mentally 


endured 


| red bodily 
n and 


thre I eS ( f convalescence, be expected 


to | life in the same way as those 

of u know of war only through news- 

paper al other such reports. Therefore 

E } first 1 | is the largest, most cheerful 
1 ly] 


that the house can 


cor rtable room 
l to which he can flee when 


ce and quietness, and the rest 
irksome to him. This room 


be as far from the nursery and 
possible. The furniture should 
and err rather on the side of 
Superfluous knick-knacks 

only make for work on the 
hostess and agitation on the 


t, who feels that he must be 
he look-out not to spoil or 

furbishings. <A 
forta r with, 


really com- 
if possible, a leg-rest 
attachr i. shelf of light literature (men 
r periodicals and magazines to 

ble clock, a bowl of frequently 
ré flowers, fire 
ll be fully appreciated during 

, when the patient naturally 

f the day in his own room, 

remarkably 
circumstances 


and a cheery -these 


| sailors are 
the 
t will probably take a pride 
in | the room 


al on as 


pick and span, 

tion of “ quarters ”’ being disposed 

of, 1 nd duty, that of catering for the 
may be discu sed, 

in her element, 

greatest 


he true woman Is 
the pleasure 


urprises and treats for 


lerive 


} } 
itdle 


t of food is always interesting 
the 

d by meal times, and, though 

the con- 

extremely appreciative, more 

vhen the food is daintily served 

1 to bei 


whole day is divided 


f 
1, ior 


ise In Some Ways, 


varied and well cooked. 
beginning, at any rate, a little 
iry. A blunt 
uld you like 
way to set about 
and dislikes of 
rlant 


question such 
for dinner ?”’ is 
finding 
an invalid, 


1Tviy™ and 


interesting, 


itient is generally willing to 


the subject when it is 
and a clever 


of the dishes 


per time 


ntoal not 
ti | ( 





FOR OUR 





CONVALESCENTS 


that are approved of, and remember not 
to serve those to which there is evidently 
aversion, Thus not only will her carefully 
prepared meals be fully appreciated, but 
she will saved much trouble and 
expense. 

There are some foods which are necessary 
and quite invaluable in restoring health and 
strength, yet which are not liked by many 
patients. For example, and milk. 
A little while ago a friend, entertaining a 
soldier convalescent, came to me almost in 
tears. ‘‘ My doctor says he must eat two 
eggs a day at least, and I have tried every 
way of serving them that I know of. The 
boy really cannot bear them, so what am | 
to do?” 


also be 


vos 
eggs 


Some Methods of Disguising Eggs 
Here are some of the new ways we tricd, 
and in most cases the eggs were eaten and 
the convalescent quite unaware of the fact. 
Put a tumblerful of ice-cold water, the beaten 
white of a fresh egg, the juice of a lemon, 
and a teaspoonful of castor sugar into a 
bottle ; cork and shake till the ingredients 
are thoroughly mixed. Another method is 
to make a glass of fresh lemonade, beat the 
yolk and white of the egg separately, then 


stir them into the lemonade; the coldet 
the drink the less the egg tastes. 
A sustaining meal consists of a cup of 


coffee or chocolate made with milk, with 


the beaten yolk of an egg placed in the cup 


before the hot beverage is poured in, To 
make coffee with milk, put § pint of milk 
into a small saucepan, and when it boils 


throw in a tablespoonful of coffee tied in 
a muslin bag; boil for three minutes, then 
take out the coffee and serve. 

A beaten egg, mixed with a teacupful of 
boiling water and made savoury with pepper 
and salt, will be readily taken by a patient 
who dislikes milk. If kind 
of broth is available, this is, of course, better 
than the plain water. 


beef tea or any 


Milk Foods 

Many convalescents who dislike sweetened 
milky foods will take them when flavoured 
with salt Salt gruel is a splendid middle- 
morning “nightcap.” = It 
by mixing two tablespoonfuls of oatmeal 
with a pint of milk. Stir well, then strain 
the fire until thick Add the 
ind boil for fifteen minute 


lunch or is made 


and hold ove 
salt 





When hot milk | ldings are not agreeable 
ld one The following suggestions 
bee! ind useful in onvalescent 


Milk Jelly 


lat 1 


Soak $ oz. gelatine in } pint water over- 
night Next morning pour }$ pint of boiling 
Ik over, and stir until the gelatine is 
Ived Beat an egg, and add this, with 
castor sugal Stir over the fire until 


the mixture thickens, but do not let it 
boil When cool 


ce of two lemons 


add gradually the strained 
and pour into a mould 


Cake Pudding 


Crumble a penny sponge cake on to a 
and pour a teacupful of boiling milk 

el Work through with a fork, and add 
ttle ugar and one well-whisked egg 


ir into a greased cup, cover, and steam 


erve with any kind of approved sauce 


Fruit ential to convalescents, but at 
{ ison of the year the choice is limited, 
| t salad, mack bananas and oranges, 
enerally liked, as also are stewed prunes 
baked apple ! \ patient will, how 
r, eat more appreciatively if the fruit is 


ryved in uncommon torm 


Stone } Ib. pru and put them into a 

epan ith | equal quantity ol pecled 

ind sliced apple Add } pint water 

k enthy intil the fruit is” very 

le Stir in 3 oz. of sugar, and 4 07 

tine previously soaked in a little wate 

Put into a mould and serve with any form 
Ik pud tard, or cream 


Peel, core, and ok 2 large sour apples 
and set aside till 


1. When required, whisk the white of 


et t i. very stiff froth, and beat 
pple | The yolk of the egs 
provide a custard for another meal 
| ellent ) fool can be made 
m bottled fruit, and this is an inexpensive 
i m it unexpectedne 


Baked Bananas 
Lake tiie } it 1 » Fine banana in 


e ther thwise Melt 4 oz. butter 
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the fruit in and hold the 


the fire for a lew minutes, tossing 


in a baking-tin, lay 
tin ove! 
the bananas in the hot fat Sprinkle with 
the tin 


and cook for fifteen minute 


juice and castor sugar, place 


lemon 
in the oven 


It is rather putting the “cart before the 


horse ’’’ to discu pudding before meats, 


pure and simple, is not really 
Broths and 


invaluable, but fish 


but meat, 


convalescent’s fare soups are, 


ot course, poultry, 
and game all come before meat 
cooking 


A very easy and delicious way of 


fish is to put a slice of halibut or cod, or 

fillet of plaice or lemon sole, into well-but 
tered Wrap the paper 
several times round the fish, and screw wy 
the ends Put 


baking-tin and bake in a hot oven for half an 


sandwich paper 


the packet Into a greased 


lemon and brown 
health re 
ll demand more 


rabbit 


with sliced 
butter \s 


convalescent w 


hour Serve 


bread and normal 


turns the 


substantial and satisfying fare If 


are liked many tasty and no 


ean be provided at a small cost 


The rabbit can be gently simmered in 
very little liquor, and served with 
sauce and crisp bacon roll or the neat 
joints can be placed in a stoneware covered 
jar, with a little water, fried small onions 
and baked Phe gravy is thickened befor 


serving, and this dish is much improved b 


the addition of a few fried forcemeat ball 


and red currant jelly 


Fricasseed rabbit (i.e. cooked rabbit’ re 


heated in white sauce flavoured with grated 


nutmeg or mace is equal to a_ chicken 
cooked in the ul cutlets, ri les 


ame way, al 


or minced rabbit are all excellent rhe 
stock from the rabbit, if not used for gravy 
or sauce, makes delicious soup 


A well-cooked 


mutton 


Irish stew, or 
of a neck of boiled 


and served with caper saucs 


nourishment, and, when he can take exere 
and digest roast meat lices from a shouldet 
or leg of mutton or a sirloin will taste 
to the once-iny dl 

By this time, however, the visit of tl 
guest will be drawing to a Close nd he w 
be able to rejoin his ship or regiment t 
of beans and bursting with health is | 
will probably expre hy tate 1 kee 
appreciative of the particular kind ot 

; ; fo) 
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( é t1 ven in the July atin-stitech and evelet-hole for the leave 
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Volume Fifty 


NCE avait ve 
O*™ I on 


come to the end of 


our volume ou and I—Readers and 
l.ditor—have seen many vicissitudes since 
first we becam icquainted through the 


but it is to be 
months have 
all of us as 


medium of this magazine, 


loubted whether any twelve 


bee » anxious and trying for 
of which Volume Fifty is 
When I sat down to 


” 


those a reflection. 
write ‘* Conversation 


for our last 


Corner October number, we 
had 
elves to the awful conflict into which Europe 
had been plunged. A 


in August 


scarcely had time to acclimatise our- 


I was writing then 


1914—we had anxious thought 


is to where our weekly provisions were t: 
come from; the new /1t bank notes were 
reeting an unaccustomed world; the ait 


was full of Liége and Louvain; we read the 


papers feverishly and frequently, and hardly 
inything else; indeed, it seemed a venture 
of faith t o to pre with the October 

mibe it all, f ly was buying book 
or magazines, and it was very doubttul 
whether we hould | le to get the papel 
to print it with. It ned almost as if we 
had reached the ¢ Lofall: old things had 
| ed awa ind knew not what | 
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CONDUCTED &yY 


THE‘EDITOR 


Over by Christmas——! 


_- all our anxict and tribulations 
hurl ’ | upheld u the 


one lurking hope 

war could Armageddon 

on such an enormous scale that none of the 
nations involved could stand the 
more than a few 
or thereabout we 
again. . . And 
still tfully to 
any faint sign of the bre 


not Jast long ; 


train ! 
months, and by Christm 
should all be at peace 
alter a year ol wal 
look wi the horizon to catch 
akin 1 the 


<Je 
Thanks! 


ey" IK more, a many time befor 
during these critical day I must 
give a heartful tribute of thanl to 1 
readers for their continued and unchangu 
upport. Without their loyalty, patie 
and understanding it we have bee 
possible to have gone on; with it the rk 
has been a labour of lov We have | 
since reached tl tage have pass 
over the usel luxuri ol a pre-wal 
existence, but 1 readers h reed that 


THe QOuIVER is not an institution that can 
be di 
before, all the cheer and inspiratior Ih 11 





to stretch out a 
through the 
had 


ll who, 


f the war, have 


kened and their faith 

<Jo 

The New Volume 

iz I ths past I have been 
for the new volume 
November numbet It 
ne oars, and useless 
Keaders have thei 
these days, they want 
r and brighter and 
This | int m new 
hence the musual care 


sje 
“Just the Thing for ‘The Quiver’” 


T! brought me ce aga 
th an old dithculty 


l l 
ul storie for my 
rd, when about tw 
rh re ubmuitted 
t ot \ r Editor 
util to come if 
to compla that it 
rit But my readet 
ficti thati DoT 
bl | rai hau 
t seem to be ( ir\ 
ite ¢ th ( tl 
k r tl ibtful 
e <4 1 itisty 
tf tl think () 
| » the t the 
lof tale that, by some 
! ca 1el em 
r ‘| uy - 
ce | tirst ( ned 
i retur to the 
ln that tory ol 
! n her humble 
t how one dewy 
retur! the well-worn 
1 ty -! 1 rty Ol 
il e! Oh hack ol 
! I { Returned 
from hauntins 


A War Deluge 


T } to our difficult 
{ | September there 
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ment People wet too busy readine the 
After that 


not singly 


newspapers to write stories 


they began to come in again 


but by shoals But ilas! they were all 
war stories! Now we cannot get away from 
the war we have no wish to escape just 


But I think I am 
readers turn to 


claims and obligations 


right in saying that when 


fiction endless stories of 
bloodshed It is a legitimate 
which |] 


Perhaps authors, too 


they do not want 
ighting and 


sentiment with quite sympathise 
will recognise it soo 
se 
The Best Stories 
PEERING lear ot the danger | 
have described Il am going, duri 
thi ( 


oming volume, to make an earnest 


effort to give my readers stories of worth 
ind =charactet ymethin above th or 
ainary On another page | have had my 


serial. Mr. Ek. F. Benson 


holds a fore t positi in the front rank 
ft stor rite? ind his story ts, | thinl 
ithcrent evidence of my desire t ( tl 


<sse 
Mrs. Baillie Reynolds 


M'™ BAILLIE REYNOLDS, the author 
ol Phalassa,”” et Is on oi the 
most cl mit f present-day writers, whose 


name 1} known throughout the E[nelish 
speaking world Mrs. Reynolds ts « 

tributi rt story to my November 
number, and | am hopn that we shall see 


her work more and more in our pages 


Mr. J. |. Bell is an old tnend too good t 


ley bie vritten a delehtful littl 
tale for ‘ ed The bee nd thi 
will also appear in Novembet During the 
new volun l am arranging to introd 
new write I my readet i well 5 con 
tinue some of the old tavourite 1 1 think 
Il can] e that tl new volume { Ti 
OOUIVES 1 part ularly I 1 th 
hetion 


Lord Bryce 


tae country needs its wisest men now 
more than at any other time, and ons 


is proud to think that we have in ow 
Imperial rvices diplomats and statesmen 
worthy of the high traditions of their oftice 
ind tl res] sibilitie ( their t t 





} IX i Lord Bryce, O.M 

I t wished 1 
held | Under-Secretary 

te for |] Affairs, President of 


Chief Secretary fot 
1 ] remembered fo 
Ambassador to the United 


State t, in pl ng over the Gove! 
( ( ( Inve ition ol 
1 ( I \ty 3 } 
y to tl rt, the publication of 
rr few t] 
| \ ; 
" C} { profoundly the 
t ir ij on religion L 
{ { 1 Nove ber 
important | el 
y | rhe W ind 
( t | te Dut ol 
( \| ° 


Ts a: its et Ol ll of u 
? ' { « te] \ vel 


\ 
»¢ +) 
{ 1 bet 
| In 
t Lt tl I 
| frie 
{ 
| ( 
| \ I , { 4 
: | 
mm ti N 


pon t ] readel! ! y I 
{ ' — 1 Mother 


i Db 1 included 
| 
\l el Phe r 
t ] I ‘ ot 
] 
. in 
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much peculation ¢ to ther author 
identity Of course I kept n ecret 

It occurred t me 1 that M 
- might have more t the t 
of youth the ] | f 
custom and 1 tion that differentiat 


Genera From tall I e had witl 
her I knew that she he ( 
certain t {f the day l hoped that 
} ‘ 1,1 / ‘ 
them oii t} 
art ( ire 1 Hl | | li} 


sje 


Women and Religion 


WOMEN m the greater part 


1 ‘ i ? 
1 iste! f Ll cl 
) | | 
1 I mite! 
. ’ 
; f e + 
with l 


sje 
The Seats of the Mighty 


beat a thi 
a 1,!] ] 
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t the family life of Royalty once again. Yet Tne OvIver is a national 
Ot ( id like to know more of institution, doi vork of which we all are 

fluence will mean so much proud, and I am sure that, even in thes 
the near future, and I have critical days, my readers will do their 
announcing for the next utmost not only to keep the circulation up 

ticle on “ The Rising Genera to the normal, but to extend its influence 

It Phis will be fully illus Ask your friends to get a copy of the Novem 

rming portraits of the roval ber issue I think after that the magazine 
Europe: I do not know which — can speak for itself 
nteresting, the letterpress or <seo 
t 1 hs, but I am sure that readers Table-Centres 


+ 3 1 " , . 
l » remarkable feature. P' RHAPS this is a fittine opportunity 
sje to retel to the table centre described in 
our July number. It will be remembered 


A Labour of Love that we offered to supply the linen already 


| H A‘ { th these items at some traced for working this beautiful design 
n t not dwell on othe We laid in a stock sufficient as we thought 
vhich LT hope to include for a moderate demand, but so great was 
I do so with a purpose the rush for patterns that we were almost 
the war—the increasing wept off our feet In normal times there 
f advertising revenue would not be much difficulty But the 
devote the usual linen comes from Ireland, the transfers from 
th tart of the new Manchester, and what with labour and tran 
\\ re there 1 kk money to port troubl it became a matter of great 
r that all of it should be — difficulty t t supplie Hlundreds of my 
ry and art contents of readet vere kept one, two, or even three 
ther than to publicity weeks for the material they had ordered 


event vere itistied md most 














Conducted by ALISON 





How, When and 

Where Corner, 

October, IQT5 

Y DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS,—On a 


railway journey recently I was reading 


one of Mr Stephen Graham's books on 
Kussia. In a certain paragraph there was 
phrase that struck me. It was this 
Slums of soul and mind and _ will I 
ll tell you why I think it impressed me at 
that particular moment Not many hours 
before I had been to see a mother and baby 
whom I am interested rheir home is a 
veritable slum home in East London The 


baby and his bigger brother were, I found, 


measles ; the 


both down with : poor, 
veary mother was not well, and the home 
va in a most dirty muddle! 


a slum indeed, and Mr. Stephen 


horribly 


G im words uddenly roused the 
thought in my mind: How terrible it 

ld be to have a slum soul, a slum mind, 
’ wm will! Do you see the connection ? 
The idea that one’s soul, mind and will 


might be a slum—a slum such as I had 
been so distressed about—made me shuddet 
and feel I would do anything possible to 
prevent such an awful business 


It seems to me that this is really some 


ne that you and | have each to see to 
that there is no danger of slum im our 
ture So I just pass on to you the 

| ht idea for you to work out yourselve 


\\ must that i ul ind mind 





shall be strong and beautiful; we must 
keep them supplied with pure and noble 
food; see that they and our wills are dis- 
ciplined, exercised, trained—that the ways 
of communication with God and all that 1s 
highest are kept open; that our minds are 
filled with things that are 
good report Phen slum 


furnishings will be 


lovely and of 
conditions and 
impossible in any 


quarter of our selves 


Apropos of the Xmas Competitions 
eirls all set off on the knitting 
Please don't leave it so 


Have you 
competition yet 
late that you will be too 


busy. These 


October evenings, when we have to light 


the lamps earlier and it is rather too chilly 
for being in the garden so late, are just the 
times for starting such an enterprise as this. 


| am hoping to have piles of vests to be 


“ judged,”’ a number of prizes to be pa ked 
splendid parcel of vests to take 
And I am hoping 


a really nice parcel 


off, and 


down to our Baby Clink 
also that there will be 
of ingenious and interesting toys for Philip 
and his chums at Christmas. So do,all of you, 
get to work quickly, before your Christmas 
presents 101 home have to take first place. 


\mong 


The New Members to Welcome 
this month is another soldier Companion, 
Private BRrwet He tells me he has “‘ been 


to the front and hope to go again 















AND that the 
It was Esther 


id been 


pa running 


6, 
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The Flour with a Reputation 


flour you use ?* 
who put the 
week with an old 


had 


the excel- 


question. 
staying for a 


end, long since married, and 


comment about 


f the cooking. Not a cake, bun, pan- 
pudding but came in for its share 

e, and many searching questions were 
to the ingredients that made every- 
pecially nice 


friend would 
ighingly Go to Cookie; she will 
talk to Cookie Esther 
vent, and asked incredulously, “Is 


ven’t the least idea,” her 
you.” So to 


- 

ted a beaming face and explained 
on with much picturesque embellish- 

he said, “for years and years I 
for the treasure in the flour just like 
the olden times searched for 
field; and I had 


uble to find my treasure as he had 


man in 


re hid in a *most 


hen I heard about ‘ Cytos,’ and got 


ed it, I knew that I had found what 
time when I was a child my 
who was one of the best millers in the 


de, said to me: ‘Mark my words, 


ks will get tired, in years to come, 


iperfine flour that has got po life 
Put it into common use and it will 
ne the health of the people. But 

come a day when somebody will 


in a voice loud enough to be heard, 
take all 


quality out of it.’ 


you whiten the tlour you 


life-giving 
ther would part out a few grains of 
the little round 


yellow germ hidden away in the heart 


and would show me 
vrall 

re the life,’ he would say; ‘and the 
life left in 


will be light goldy-brown in colour, 


the future will have the 


white.’ ’ 

aid Esther, “and this ‘Cytos’ is 
niss, for a certainty I always say 
flour that does Justice to a good cook, 
wever much the mistress may joke 


he thinks the 


same and she sends 


all her 


ask 


kitchen to 
is that my cakes and puddings 
and things have got a flavour of their own 
that is worth inquiring about.” 

“The ginger-cake we had for tea yesterday 


staying company into the 


how it 


said Esther. "y 


” 


was just lovely,” suppcse 
your recipes are secrets? 

* io.” ‘It’s the ‘Cytos’ 
the mystery, not the recipes. Just how they 
that what it is is a 
Fine and smooth, easy to work, and, 
Why, 
first-rate 
for a foundation isn’t worth 


said Cookie. that’s 


manage to get flour 
wonder. 
to my mind, a most beautifui colour. 
the cook that couldn't 
cake with ‘ Cytos’ 


turn out a 


her name 

‘I must that ‘Cytos’ is 
specially well suited for making brown cakes 
kind. I’ve heard tell that the most 
famous gingerbread on the British market is 
made of ‘ Cytos.’ 

“As for cook can’t catch 
hold of a single one of them and work away 
without altering it. But if you care to take 
notebook—which I see got 
handy, same as most of the visitors have when 


say, though, 


of every 


recipes, a born 


out your you've 
they come into my kitchen—here’s my special 
one for the cake you had yesterday: 

“* CyTos’ GINGER-CAKE. /ugredients: 12 02. 
‘Cytos’ flour, 2. oz. shred 
ginger, a level teaspoonful ground ginger, a 


finely candied 


teaspoonful carbonate of soda, 4 oz. butter, a 
teacupful treacle, 4 oz. demerara sugar, 4 table- 
spoonfuls milk, 2 eggs, a half-teaspoonful salt 

“Method: Mix the ‘ Cytos,’ candied ginger, 
the 
butter, sugar and treacle altogether into a sauce- 
fire till dissolved; stir 
milk the 
add the eggs, previ- 
ously well beaten, and mix thoroughly. Make 
of the ‘Cytos’ flour, and 
into it 


ground ginger and salt in a bowl; put 


over the 
first the 


and stir 
this 


pan 


into mixture and then 


carbonate of soda; next 


a pit in the centre 


pour the melted treacle Beat gradu- 
ally and thoroughly until you have a batter 
almost too stiff to pour. Put in a shallow tin, 
previously greased, and bake for an hour. 

said Cookie 
But if 


Com- 


“That is only one recipe, miss,” 
dozens. 
’ Flour 


“and there 


shilling to ‘Cytos 


regretfully, are 


you send a 
pany, Great Grimsby, you will get back by 
post a 3 lb. bag of flour and a Little ‘Cytos’ 
Cookery Book then 


will be able to experiment for yourself.” 


along with it, and you 
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BROWN'S BARLEY KERNELS make a Happy Family. 


MOTHER knows a 4d. Box will make 10 Puddings, 
SISTER knows it is good for the Skin and Complexion, 
FATHER knows it Prevents Kidney Trouble, 

THE BOYS know it is ever so much nicer than Rice, 


And they ALL know it makes the very Best 
Barley Water obtainable. 








Brown’ S Sesion Susnate not only make Delicious 
Creamy Puddings without the aid of Eggs 
but also make the Purest Barley Water obtainable with the least amount 
of trouble. Simply pour boil: ing water on Brown's Barley Kernels, stand 
and allow to cool. :: :: :: :: : Nothing better. Nothing easier. 
Brown’s Barley Kernels differ both in kind and quality 


from any preparation of Barley on the market. Sold 
only in Branded Boxes, 4d., by Grocers, Stores, etc. 











W. & G. BROWN, CEREAL FOOD SPECIALISTS, DERBY 








Estab. 
1847. 


Trade 


/The “ADAPTA” Bed- Table - 


To those suffering from BOILS, ABSCESSES, PILES, 
A MODERN FISTULA, Fatty or Cystic TUMOURS, POISONED 
y WOUNDS, or SKIN DISEASES, there is Nature's remedy in 

COMFORT. 


BURGESS’ 
LION OINTMENT 











It brings all the morbid matter to the surface, av4 heals 

e 3 tly raise from underneath - not closing up to break out agai». For that 
r inclines lt 4 reason it is THE remedy for VARICOSE ULCERS. Of all 
bed t | Chemists, from 7jd, 1s. 14d, ete. Advice gratis on describing 


ithout touch- case to E, BURGESS, 59 Gray's Inn Road, London. 
is the ideal Send Id. stamp for Sample. Colonies, 2d. 


rem. BRANDAUER & Go, Lr, 
— CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt. 












SEVEN PRIZE 
‘g110 6 + ~+| # #£2x.MEDALS. 


Attention is 
also drawn to the 





No. 5 e's NEW PATENT 
. me ! ya ANTI - BLOTTING 
Carriage Paid in Great Br:tain Write for Booklet A 24 PENS. Sample Box of 


either series, 7d. 
Works: BIRMINGHAM. 
WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 124 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 


J. FOOT & SON, Ltd., 
171 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, w. 





























_~ 
I | will send us an interesting letter 
we all wish him “ good luck ”’ in 
his s¢ e for King and Country. 
\ 4 HeEywoop (age 14; Lanes) says: 
\Lison,—We have taken Ture Quiver 
ie now. [read the Companionship Pages 
, So 1 at last decided to join We broke 
1 last Wednesday, and I am the 
I am going to Yorks for three weeks, 
forward to it. My sister and I have 
inary illed Peter, a tortoise called 
) ite rats. I have a shilling a 
ney, and I will try to send as much 
to the Violet Fund. I am enclosing a 
embership certificate, and a shilling 
t broo Wishing the Corner every 
love, VerA HEywoop.” 
\ ber in Ireland whom we must now 
Mary E. BULLOCK (age II Bel- 
~ rites 
long to the How, When and Where 
\ i please accept me as a Companion ? 
nd idea to help three children, and 
n very well to be earning his own 
l be a good plan for all Companions 
ind this would help to bring in som¢e 
t others to join We have been at 
n t North of Treland I bathed every 
1 a lovely drive along by the coast 
I I yin for some of the competitions 
\ tr Boyp (age 12) is a new member 
\ r Will she write to me, please ? 
LEEN N. Cooke (age 16) is a friend 
i bp Lopp, Jamaica, 
2 1 t k ut OUIVE! before,” says 
Kk ilways borrowed it from friends, 
stab. t | have become a Companion | am sending 
1847 Althe Jamaica is su a small island, 
f men have gone to the front already 
ure still ing. Our house is on a hill in 
LES, t of a) whi ‘h is nunded by hills 
1ED | ind is very lovely, and there are a 
ly ix W but we do not do much walking, as 
rible little insects called ticks 
erywhere and bite dreadfully. The 
Ings Gully, which runs between two 
ne mass of small ferns, tree ferns, 
y nd other plants, and it is very cool and 
V ive a pretty little kitten named Tip- 
™ I eve that she is the greatest nutsance 
that ~ ted, because she is tame that sh« 
a ne’s way. I am sending a shilling 
bing | 
on. 
ading somewhere the other day 
anes ticks.’”” Was it not the mon 


introduced into Jamaica to 


), saxty 


vith some smaller animals which 

rded as pests—and it is now 

it those “ pests ”’ really were useful 

tch ing the ticks! Will you tell us 
j oing to school in America, 
the KXathleen was imagining how she would 
iT ! Mildred sent me a jolly letter 
iG by working hard for her new school, 

ol ll hope she will enjoy greatly. 
ibout your school life in 
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P, IGES 


America, 


please, Mildred It was kind of 
you to remember our Fund again. 

I was glad to hear again from Mary 
Jack (Glasgow his is one paragraph 
from her letter: 

‘I am sending a little contribution for Lena. By 


what a lovely surprise that was in the July 
md T am sure the person who sent it has the 
heartiest thanks of all Tue Quiver Companions, 
and he or she must feel all the happier for having 
helped so much a cause ; for we must all remember that 
out little protégés will be citizens of this great Empire 


the way, 


Cor 
Corner, 


in the future, and who knows to what heights they 
will attain?” 
It was a long while since NoRA MARTIN 


(Renfrewshire) had written last. She said: 


*“*T am busy working for the Special Effort Day, 
but cannot expect to do so well as last time, as 
there are so many funds and subscriptions for the 
soldiers and sailors 
best we 


But if evervone does his and het 


shall have a good total altogether. Many 
“mites ’’ make a big whole. 
* DEAT um afraid you must be thinking 


ALison,—! 


I have forgotten you, but I could not let another 





day pass without writing. I quite enjoyed reading 

Alice Adventures in Wonderland.’ It was a 
beautiful book It was very kind of you to send 
me the paper about the Fund. 1 was quite interested 
in it I sent Beatrice a letter, and some flowers and 
1 doll, and her sister wrote me such a kind lettet 
back. I have not written since, but I hope to write 
soon. I am pleased to hear that David is earning 
his own living I am going away to another school 


in September, and I expect I will have your Pages 
nt on to me, as | will not be home till Christmas 
On Sunday [I found such a pretty little nest; the 


bird was a little brown tree-creeper. Not long ago 


my big sister had a friend here, and we all went to 
the Lacy Caves rhey are large caves which have 
been cut out by man There are two or three rooms 
with doors in them. These are nice and light 
rhen thet 1 passage, and at the end a huge dark 
room; you have to have a light to see round. We 
live near a Druids’ Circle. A few vears ago some 
children and I went over the Penine Chain It was 


so misty on the top, and we did enjoy ourselves 


We in see the Fells at school. 


This is from KATHLEEN THompson (Cum- 


berland 


I read to you last month the letter I had 
received from Mrs. Collier. The friend has 
kindly sent on the ros, from IRENE and 
MARJORIU New Zealand), and here are 
parts of their letters. Says Irene : 

I am you will think I am one of the lost, 
tolen or strayed members of your family. Sin 
I wrote last I e been busy. 1 gained my scholat 
ship, and hay nce February been going to Welling 
ton to l Everv week since then I have meant 
to write to , but always seemed to have a great 
many letters to write in the short time we have to 
write them in. We had the Grevtown Show. I put 
in a good many things, as I will not have holidays 
for t next show I am getting a friend in England 
to torw 1 the money to you for us, as the posts 
ul 1 f ind the ships might get mined or tor- 
pedoed ar tim There are about twelve men 
ne t to the wat I saw t nat ftw 





i wounded list 1 t La\ How nice tor David 
ning |} wn living! Will we soon have 

n ld But | cannot say much, ter I am 
1 am not doing my share for the upkeep ot 
idren rhe balance was very low on the last 


l ‘ However, | will try to do better in tuture 
morning it was very hot, and we were nearly 

i going to ch , but now it is quite cold. It 

loes not change quickly in England, does it? I 
lly think this Is a 1 country to be in now, a 
vill not be safe from air raids I hope you are 

, at anv rate Really, I think this letter 1s 

tly * paddin as they sav at school, and not 
nit Ever so much love to all the Companion 


Marjorie confess 


[ am rry | i not written, but l was waitin 
t fter the show to send the money, and now mothe! 
t will p ps not reach you as the wat 
ind » We ll k a friend in England t 
t n About the how she says * The 
id t off 1 t of the flowers, and the wind 


days before had blown the red and vellow 


t What cl inthemums there were were 
large ones, thou ind the apples were good 
A ca f Jonathans, a sheep, a ladv’s spray, 
iges and 1 carrots were sold for the 
Relief Fund It was a ftunny mixture, 
t I got a first prize for button-hole 
de rated et, fi t for a decor ited vase, 
nd for tarts and painting We were vers 
1 to see by the letters { Violet and Lena that 
vere happ nm the fa iwayv hon 


pe there will not be such a long gap 


and the next we have 


And 


‘ over the way, 


lrene where Is 


ir other Companion trom 





B tre AYLWARD (Hants) sends me: 
Just a line t iv Il ve not forgotten vou. We 
" ! 1 and tf chickens which we got 
in incubat ind another hundred hatching 
W i ten guin wl We have a little to 
t tten, WV 1 about ten weel ld 
It lavful, I enclosing sixpence for the 
Fund La Phursd e went up Dewn Hill and 
t tea. It was lovel It is about ten milk 
f there to §$ With lov V ng the 
{ ‘ t 
sETTY McCa LIsH (Essex), I am please: 
t , has writte " n 
My DEA \ At last I am 1 
I 1 I ! ilmost I 1 1 
i ' t i l il 1 i 1 


t j to me But 1 | 
ful lately that 1} have not had 
t I let \ I at tt 
la | | ive been n lat 
t ti i I at id t 
t t \ { il ttin n 
Another letter is from one of our Jamaica 
correspondent \GNI MILLINER writes 
that she was very busy, as she is at school 
from Sunday to Friday, and then has lot 
{ le on to prepare for the next week 








and three Barbary 
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* 1 think the letter you encl 1 trom Isabel t 
Monica,” she says, “is verv nice l am very glad 
to be a member ot your Corner, and Iiry to write 
to you often 1 must close now, ping to hear 
from you soon With kind regards from your litth 
member,” 

Doris Trorr (Devonshire ent me an 


interesting letter about her post office work 


*For the first wee I did only t exgraphy, i 
Doris, “* but last 
which was a nice change 
able 


Doris is hoping to be to arrange a 


concert for our funds at Christmas, as she 


will be away from home on our Special Effort 
Day 
ELIZABETH 


MARSHALL remark 





when vou f nd the 420 in lette x It 
was very kind of the generous pe n wl ent it 
1 have knitted a pair ot socks tor a soldiet I 
put in one of them a few acid drop ind in t 
ther a cake ot ip, and I reccived urd of thank 
KATHLEEN Prrers (Yorks sends me 
some photographs, and writes about het 
isit to Llangollen 
‘We went to ¢ k Station t ! I " 
there we went n t hea VW lige ulwa t 
fsivnes I ine i t train 
thing like juare t ks wit ‘ | 
four pole t pen the 1 t f 
iit rhe rail ns part wa iz t i ke 
ind at the * station t stoy nd | " M 
wish to get it tep on t » 4 
Glyneeirio \ wa 1 \ t i ntains t 
Llangollen It 3 le « nee ng dow! 
into Llangoller The ea tv \ ld to | 
down and 1 \iter tea we w t » the inal t 
Berwen It not in the least ] in linar ina 
It is cut t t nd i at we 
look down and see the rock ne « nina\ 
iped | \ On on ki ' nd 
upward, and beautiful flows nit, and 
the other it slope lown to the Vale of Lian 
At Berwen ethe H ba nal | 
ot thet i I ‘ t ) ! 
the water t the inal is taken We t 
mye Cline ind mn went I | I nt mot 
it In Lian n we saw t t Maid 
f Ilan en, and their tor tone in the 
ard Dhue t id \ i 
“\ ld neve t ed ind 
cre 1 alike t tur f | 
like 1 ridu i st na toy 
When t hed lt it ! 
the } | nd a t it , 
vas put 
Epirh M. Smitu (INent) managed to fine 
time for a short note before going away t 
the Isle of Wight for four week 
Ia fortuna { tt ' t 
eal im i not bon t I D I 
il t tw nt i It 
ent anyt ti the Fund I t t 
i little next th ind I wor t t I 
Effort Da mn at " nt I 1 t e 
l | ~ t t n ti ul ! H 
! } ifine | ma wW Mia yy 1 ! 
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Os a 
i vy; The Perfect 





Food Dainty 


<a 
The daily 
+ spread for 
the children’s 
bread. 


is a food in itself. It contains the necessary 
constituents for building up the tissues, and 
supplying energy to the growing youngsters. 


And it saves the butter bill ! 
NICER THAN BUTTER 
—Ask the Children. 


CHEAPER THAN BUTTER 
—Ask the Grocer. 


Laitova is now packed in new dainty hygienic 
jars, dust and damp proof, which retain to 








the full its rich, delicious flavour. 


In 6\d. and smaller sizes, of grocers and stores everywhere. 


_ SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, Ltd., Cornbrook, MANCHESTER. 
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lip with a Thousand Uses, 
INDISPENSABLE & INEXPENSIVE 
For Hats, Clothes. Papers. etc, 


ree 


wT. 
‘av alu able where - ace is a 
onside: atic 


Of all Iremmongers, Stores, 
and General Dealers 
| atemtees,25\ icto 


TURKISH BATHS 
AT HOME. 


fullta 





All the ts and | of every form of Hot Air 
Vay . Sania md é ited Baths can be enjoyed 
privately, economica and w al lute safety in your 
own root 

Our P I i ts ¢ race every desirable 
feature, an ae ‘ 

Efficient and Absolutely Safe Outside ‘Gane seteiin 
Seat; Heat Regulator; the Bather is not er a) by the 


neck to the Cabinet; Exit is easy and immediate—no 
assistant is required ; Durability and Perfect Hygiene. 
Prices from 35/-. Write for “‘ BATH BOOK,” No. 24, 


J. FOOT & SON, Ltd. Port Rw | //) ee V///) ee 
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Your friend 1 The 
in a ASEIINE every-aay 
100 troubles. Trade Mark Registered Need. 


is a reliable family friend of good standing, and no home medicine cupboard should be without 
** VASELINE ” in some form or another. For giving beautiful complexions—for healing all skin 
affections—for relieving Rheu- matism and Neuralgia—there ts 


a ** VASELINE” preparation forall these—and much more. You 
should never be without these **VASELINE” Specialities :— 






























“ame 









Vaseline. 
YELLOW. 





Perfumed White. 






3d., Gd., 


White. 


H 










Bottle 6d., 10d., 











» . ROL EuMmM wv 
Ma Sk . remedy for By" - 

ADVICE. For your own bse ie Ses He mer ra is 
safety and : “OUGH manurac turin? 
tatisfaction, always buy nn , MORM. & , 
Vaseline ’’ in Chesebrough 


Co.'s own original bottles. 


CHESEBROUCH MANUFACTURING CO. (Cons’d), 42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON. 



















































tell 1 t my holiday, so you may look for a 
bon I I 

Chere no doubt Edith deserves her 
two holidays, after having to spend so many 


month bed. 


A ** Helping the Nation to 
Economise"’ Competition 


I am just wondering how all my boy and 


girl friends are responding to the national 

need and call to economy. There are many 

ways, | believe, in which you bovs and 
girl help in this 
way at crisis in 
the lif f our Em 
pire You see, the 
less Vi have to buy 
irom n coun 
tric the more 
of « me - made 
thir can spare to 
ell t ther countries, 
the | r off we shall 
be I | give prizes 
ior t n t interest 
gy I best written 
tter n “*‘How 1 
um He to Econo- 
mise for r E-mpire’s 
Sake Will you all 
tell me what you art 
Exchange of 
ile this very big 
1 important sub- 
ject 1 well be of 


i e remem 
ber the rules: One 
the paper only 
1 ed ; nani 
lage to be 
ritt the letter 
t use 


tha { vords 


mort 


Ready for Play. 


» and 
letters so 
not later than 


foreign members, December 1). 


eive them 


N ri 


| re more letters in my box, so we 


printers can screw in a few 


1) sLADES (Lines) says: 


1 must apologise tor not writing 
long while. It is because I go 
| that I have not written. I go to 
5 It 1 very nice school, and I like it very 
t been reading the July Quiver, 
ud a lovely present sent you. 

t verv kind of the person who sent 
I : ' will get to know who it was Is 

t terrible 2? I do wish it was all 
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PAGES 


over, but I am afraid it will be a long 
Lefore it is finished 
* P.S.—I encluse a postal order for 2s. for our 


Fund from Harry aad mysclt.’ 


very tine 


When is Harry going to write ? 
Another long-silent member from whom 
we are ull glad to hear again is MARGARET 
Harpinc (Wilts). She, too, had taken 
advantage of the beginning of the long 
summer holidays in which to “catch up.”’ 


“T have read the August Quiver, and I like 
Kathleen Collyer’s suggestion about one cent or 





halfpenny for each year of one’s age very mu If 
every Companion did this it would bring in a con- 
siderable amount. We have several Belgians 
here. After one family of them had been here tor 
some time they heard that another party was coming. 
They went to the station to meet them, and found 
that their own son, whom they had not seen tor some 
time, was amongst them. It was purely chance 
that brought him, for no one knew that he had 
relatives in . This young man has now joined 
the Army. His eldest brother is a soldier, but 
they do not know where he is, and have heard nothing 
of him. We haveacollection for the Belgians every 
week at school. Ido not think we are able to realis 
fully all that these refugees have suffered. I must 
close now.—With love to you and ‘the Four,’ or J 
I must say ‘ the Three’ now 


suppose 
ed I encl 1s. for the Fund.” 





about 


SissiE Brockie (Dumfries) tells me 
a Girl Guides’ picnic she had enjoyed ; 
We went at 11.30 (to some woods) and had our 
dinne I helped to scrape the potatoes, and then 
‘ cooked these and boiled some eggs We had 


t e, and then bread and cheese, and then water. 

Aitie Wetsu (Australia) was delighted 
with her prize : 

‘Last time I told vou about my money-box, 
Well, now | put a penny a week into it. I get six- 
pen i week pocket money, and we have » THAN 

nds at school that I can’t afford more, but during 

jidays I will put twopence in. | don't think 


away, but still I am having a lovely time 
*P.S.—I am going to an entertainment for the 


vounded Australian soldiers, in which my sisters are 
acting, on Tuesday ; on Thursday to a café chantant, 
which is to get funds for an ambulance; the tollow 
ng Tuesday to a lecture given by the minister ot 
ur church on * London when the War Broke Out, 


susin’s wedding 


and Wednesday to my 


Kitty Witters (Cambridgeshire) also 
wrote appreciatively of her prize. 

**We are staving in Sussex,” she wrote, “ but we 

id THE QUIVER sent on to us, and I was so delighted 
ind surprised to sec I had gained the first prize 
The book also was sent on, and I received it yesterday 
1 think the South Downs are wonderful | have 
never seen them bet , a5 this ts the first time we 

ive been to Sussex \ splendid walk is to 
through Danning Park, which is a charming place 

th acres and acres of pasture land, and climb to the 


mmit of the W 
littul, 


Hill The view ft 


Is bullt in 


enbdbut 
Danning 


Mansion 


ere 18S Ucilp 
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Elizabethan styl In the n f m 
} ‘ 


curious old poplar trees 


which was struck | ightnin na now | vn 
the ‘Split Oak.” It is stil wing, but a person 
can stand inside One da , veek we went to 
Brighton We saw some i the w nded India 
soldiers Elsie and [{ have got a | plan for t 


Special Effort Da but, of « 


it will be a succes 

We all hope so, Witty, and shall like to 
hear all about 11 

A kind note from HttpaA PHILLIPs« 
comes next She has joined the Gi 
Guides also, and was ho} nn oon to have 


her uniform 


I was particularly pleased to hear again 





THE CRUTCH-AND-KINDNESS LEAGUE 
By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT 


The Stretcher-Bearers 


OUR average Briton is ae decent, 
renial, kindly fellow : he would 
rather do a good turn than a bad one—if 


how It is only 


some feeling of wrong 


he had 


when he ts 


time and knew 
roused by 
terrible 
Psalter 

him ; 


, 


really 
Hate in his 


iltogethet 


or cruelty that he becomes 


He has no Hy) 
that 


mns ol 


kev-note Is too low for 


he can no more master it than the captive 


bueler boy could sound the retreat to oblige 
his captors 

ever, we are all mut 
the 


there is 


\t present, h ina 
derous mood Wi 


and night 


study 
and il 
waiting tor 


hewspapers 


morning not a 


warm of enemu decent in 


terment we are disappointed and grumble 


l am sharing 


at the outlay of ou coppers 


1 





from our loyal helper, FRANC! Boston 
who is) playing her part among _ the al 
special war - nursing helper I thank 
vou, one and all, all my _ other kind 
correspondents My most expressive ap 
preciation is in the request tor mor 
letters, please and ° 
more.’’—Your com- : 
rade and friend ail 

P.S Letter prize for O rg 
to MARGARI HARDING and Watt 
PETE! 

° 

myself in this hot tumult of the blood; I 


have given my Benjamin to the Dardanelle 


while | am doing my ow bit too, as are 
also thousands on thou 

But the humane, kindly nmistinets of out 
race will come uppermost in me L dearl 


love and honvur the men who, for our sake 


go down into the battke and do their work 


on the very Altar of Sacrifice; but L conte 

to a strong trong leaning of the heart 
towards those who follow the warriors int 
their dread strife but who give themselves 
to the saving of life—the stretcher-bearet 
doctors, and nurse God bless and preser 
them all! I cannot rid myself of the not 


bler to reconstruct that 


that it Is me 


molish, to save Ife 
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You see—Benger’s is the one food you 
can adapt to circumstances, 
It is self-digestive to an extent entirely under 


control After 10 minutes’ standing the self digestion 
is getting nicely on the way, After 15 or 20 minutes 


it has further advanced. 
boiling up. 


You stop it by simply 
It is interesting, and more than that— 


Benger’s Food is a power in the hands of the 
intelligent man or woman be- 
cause it can be made to suit 
infant, invalid or aged person, 


Branch Office 


Post free —to 
Infant. and I 


is prepared with fresh new milk as di- 
rected, and formsa delicious foodcream. 


all who have the care of 
lids, a 42-page Booklet 


nva 
“ Benger's Food and How to Use It. 


Sydney (N.>.W.) a1, 


Canadian Agents: National Drug & Chemical Co. Ld. 


BENGER’S FOOD, Ltd., Otter Works, MANCYESTER 
— New York (U.S.A.) 92 


William St 
Pitt Strect 


34, st Gabriel St,, MONTREAL, and branches. 

















Diploma Shoes 


A good Country Shoe. 


HE Diploma Shoe illustrated is 
splendid for Country wear or 
hard wear in Town. Made of plump 
box calf, stout yet light and flexible, 
it will stand any amount of rough 
service, yet always look neat and 
attractive. The new booklet of 
Autumn styles illustrates many other 
shoes, but nothing more satisfactory 


than A624. 






ex 13/9 


f Styles and name of nearest agent, 


NORVIC SHOE CO. 
(Howlett & White, Ltd.), NORWICH. 


| 
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“Arcanum ' Cutlery Works, Augu 


. The Cutlery of the Elite 
except washing. Unafiecte 
Is not stained by vinegar o 
equalled for Presents \ 
ready for use! If unobtair 
card to the laventor and S« 


KNIFE CLEANING 
A THING OF THE PAST. 


ee) “uLS™ “ARCANUM” CUTLERY. 


Requires no cleaning 
dd by climate or sea air 
y { 






~ ; 
le Manufacturer 


sta St., Birmingham. 














Gives instant relief from 








Catarrh, Asthma, etc, 
The Standard Remedy 
for over 40 years. 


At all chemists 4/3 a tin. 
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Economically 
Administered. s 
wT 
> 





THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL 


1 Y 


FOR CHILDREN, 


Hackney Road, 
Bethnal 





Green, 
E. 
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- HELP. 


T. Glenton-Kerr, Sec. 


prevention of 
ee 
“Oy abure. 


ie 
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Inquiry 
System 
in force for 























“GRANNY’S old 
but as well 
as can be, we give 


her Vi-Cocoa— it’s 
” 


better than —— 
Litile Miss Vi, 





On Sale at all Grocers, Stores 
and Dealers at popular prices— 
4id.. Tid. &@ 13. Also in ld. @ 
3d. packets. 


V-Cocoa 


* The Food Beverage 
of the People se A 


uta 
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-RONUK 


makes 
furniture 
look just 
like 

new ! 


In tins, 3d., 6d., Is. & Qs, 
RONUK, LIMITED, 
Portslade, Brighton, Sussex, 
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Points for Parents 


THE FAMILY INCOME MADE 
SECURE 


THE earnest wish of every Husband and 
Father is to leave at his death a provision 
that shall relieve his family from all monet: ary 
anxiety. Heedlessness of this subject is rare 
nowadz ays; the keen struggle for existence 
“rubs it in’ to a man’s mind. Yet many 
put off action and put it off again till it is 
too late. 

How best to do this is a conundrum that 
has puzzled many a clever man. The subject 
may often have been in his mind and been as 


| often dismissed, simply because he could not 


decide upon a really satisfactory method of 
making such a provision. The friend who 
could show him a sound and safe way of 
securing to his widow and his children a 
definite annual income would be a friend 
indeed. 

Such a friend—to the man himself—to his 
wife—to his children, the writer claims to be. 
It cannot be too widely known that a secure 
and definite annual income for a widow and 
her children is provided by either of two 
policies issued by the “ North British and 
Mercantile.” These are the Twentieth 
Century Option Policy, and the Five Per 
Cent. Investment Policy, and their cost is 
so reasonable that many a reader could afford 
one which would give his relatives at his de- 
cease a certain income of £50 or £100 per 
annum. The policies admit of the income 
being commuted, in whole or in part, for 
cash payment on a liberal scale, if circum- 
stances make this useful to the survivors. 

Space does not admit of entering into 
details, but we are sure that many will be 
wise enough to write for Booklets which 
clearly describe the merits and working of 
these remarkable policies. They can be 
obtained upon application—a_ post card will 
do—for Booklet No. 20 to the Life Manager, 
North British and Mercantile Insurance Com- 
pany, 61 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 


“Tue assurance of life is one of the most Christian 
things that I know; for what is it? It is taking 
the load that would crush one family and 
spreading it over twenty thousand families, so 
that a mere drop lights upon each instead of over: 
whelming torrent falling upon one. It seems to 
me a beautiful illustration of bearing one another's 
burdens. And therefore, let every young man 
entering upon life, every head of a f: unily, whether 
high or low, set his house in order and assure his 


life.’ Rev. Dr. CUMMING 
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long to fell a tree which 
thousand years, but it is a 
lt job to set it up again; 
does this deserves the Vic- 


y other divine Cross we can 


Self-sacrificing Devotion 


in London alone there are 
have this gentle, brave, self- 
tion. For here, too, we have 
vounded before the war, if 
hell, by sickness and want 

of opportunity, and they 
n they are little children) 
much, if not more, than 
maimed in the very glory of 
So it has done me good to 

t booklet sent out by the 
1 Union, ‘ Out of the House 
there are few books like it 
eet taste in the mouth. It 


ke the many members of the 
<indness League pardonably 


ociated in an organisation 
ty years has been doing its 
doing it still with 
I.et me give a brief sum- 


Ipful labours which are going 


h all the rage of battle. 


idings and Affiliated Mission 
has Sunday Afternoon and 

th an average attendance 
en Créches or Day Nurseries 


lance 210) ; Industrial 
. Institutes, Recreation 
»,406); Scouts, Boys’ and 


rules (2,287); Special Re- 
Bible Classes 


Socicties 


(12,054) ; 
istian Lndeavour 
ers’ Meetings (8,512); Tem- 

3,214); Prayer and De- 
of Hope 
Teachers ; 35 


. > } 
{ Bands 
S8) 3 and 


o Voluntary 


es; 42 Penny Banks; 24 
, and—grace of grace—has 

1,166 cripple children for 
weeks to the seaside, 88,900 
day in the country, and has 


dren under 16 years on its 


inder visitation, with many 
under its kindly oversight. 
year 80,351 garments and 
worn | ts to poor children, 
{ rey ne ~ spent {500 


CRUTCH-AND-KINDNESS LEAGUE 





for in- 


on crutches, spinal carriages, etc., 
valid children, Can a grander record be 
shown anywhere yet this is not a half of 
what has been done for the poor, neglected 
young, and for 
Learned Blacksmith said the day was 
coming when an ironclad would founder 
in a tear; while the Ragged School Union 
goes on with its blessed work all Hymns of 
Hate will yet be drowned in a Laus Deo. 
The Crutch-and-Kindness League is a 
branch of the Ragged School Union; from 
the earliest days of the League cripple 
children have been its special care. How 
these poor suffering mites need tending! 
It relaxes the strain on our minds when we 


crippled _ bairns. The 


occasionally come on a newspaper article 
bearing on the humours of war, and there is 
no one but stops to watch our healthy little 
rascals play soldiers in the street. What an 
air they have in their paper helmets, with 
their wooden swords, powderless rifles, and 
loud-resounding biscuit-tins! What com- 
mands ring out! And the marching! But 
the sight of sights is to see the mobilising. 
There is no difficulty in getting recruits, but 
the fun begins when the line of battle has 
to be formed. 
sheer, rank, brazen mutiny; all must be 
English or Allies, not a pocket-warrior will 
play the German. So there is squabble and 
strife, as between Bavarians and Prussians, 
with the result that the army has to tramp 
through lanes and alleys seeking a foe who 
cannot be found! It is war—ruthless, 
bitter, unsanguinary war, made up entirely 
of brave intentions. 


There is mutiny then— 


The Pathetic Side 
But a pathetic side is never far off—a small 
figure here and there seated on a door-step 
nursing a crutch, watching eagerly with 
wide-open, earnest eyes the subtle move- 
ments of the scouts and the deploying of 
the main body. But these tiny observers 
rarely budge, and saving for a rare salute 
the brave warriors pay them no _ heed. 
They are cripples, loyal to their poor, 
curved backbone, but aching at heart 
because they cannot mingle with the cohort 
on active service. They can only play, and 
play too naturally, the part of the wounded 
waiting the stretcher-bearers, 
I know no lot more pitiful than this; to 
be voung, to have the child’s dreams and 
thie to see the tide and tlow of health 











looding round tl 1 vet be debarred from 
all! Wherever ther 
nature the lot of the wee bairn 


Lp] las one of the saddest. 


is a big heart and 
loving 
pples will ; 


The aim of the Crutch-and-Windness 


League is the mitigation, and, in some 
measure at least, the sweetening of this 
iwful loneliness Each member of the 
League, in whatever part of the world 


residing, undertake to write a letter once 
1 month to the littl 
issigned to him or her for the purpose, with 


rhis is the 


cripple in London 


particulars of the case given. 
essence of the worl There is only one fee 
just enough to defray 
beautiful Card of 
Who cannot do 
and of 


cheer ol 


l shilling on entrance 


expenses and se re the 
Membership for framing 


much, wherey whateve1 


living 
age? Everything el to 


help 


the cripple is left entirely to the membe1 
PI 


option But how great is this simple task 


to a lonely child ind what opportunity it 
pI} 
gives for the rearing and moulding of the 


young soul! 

All further details « 
may be had for a stamp from Sir John Wirk 
Ragged School 


bald’ 


oneerning the League 


].P., Director and Secretary 
Union, 32 Jol Street, The 


London, W. 


Road 


NEW MEMBERS FOR THE MONTH 


M ] All pre Cha Cambs 
M May Bain, Birl ead, Cheshire ; Mi Elsie 
Balfour, Edinburs N.B Miss Beardshaw, Becken 
m, Kent; M Bid 1, Cardiff, S. Wal Miss 
Florence Birch, Elt 1 Kent: Mrs. Birney, Not 
e, Glouceste M Bishop, Ecclestield, York 
| Hilda A. I Maidston Kent Mi 
Ethel M. Bla Pol lown, Hant M C.M 
I vn, To I ( t Miss M. ¢ Bruce 
In N.B 
M Caudw ( iw, Surre M Ma 
Cla H l n, Manche I M va 
M. Clement, S n, Hant Mi Maryjor 
( Streat | lon, S.W M ty. ( n 
I ( M Crump, Wi nham, 
( tcher, Eltha Kent 
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Miss Lydia }] ntaine, Dolla N.B \l 1) 
Furber, Market Drayton, Saloy 

Mrs. Fenwick Hamilton, Auckland, New Zealand ; 
Mr J. W. Harrison, Tibt p Yorks; M 
Myrtle and Rul Holtham, Stol Nelson, Ne 
Zealand; M I) M. Hvyett, Bendigo, Vict 
New Zealand 


Miss Dorotl Pash, Redhill, S M Win 
Phillip Orpington, Kent M I t N 
Nortolk ; M Grace Preston, Newy t, Sal 

Miss Ethel M Ik ird | esdown, Hants ; 
Mis Ethel Rid Ailendal Northumberland ; 
Miss Grace RK Katannin Western Austra 
Misses Constance nd Kathleen KR \ 
Norris Rothwell, Oxted, Surre \M ee 
Monks Eleigh, Ipswi Mrs. David Rut 
London, S.W 





Miss Olive \ in, kxete l) 
Mrs. Warn Rathi 
Stowmarket, Sut 
M Winn Yeomans, ¢ London, S.W 
Miss Mabel Robert M 
Svivia Corne M Dorot S nce 
Sully, M Eileen Edward M P| Aver 
M Vera Ta M ea ! 
Miss Addie Sutton, M (lad Bruford, Miss © 
Bennett, M M Hal \l Je 
Miss May I M Marj Brutord, Mi | 
Paul, Mi M iret Smit M Gawvnet I " 
Miss Betty lsell , 
David, Miss Muriel Will M M j e Cla M 
B. M. Bake M L. J. Renda Badminton H 
School, Clifton tol ' I 
Mi Josephine 1 | M | n G B 
minton H 1, Clitton, Brist , 
Mi Hilda Powl M Winnie R nd, S 
Newington, London, N (5 
Jame ‘> 1 | 


r kK ld, ¢ el { \W 
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SAVE COAL 


and serve the 





Country. 

I important advice has just been 
fiicially published by the authorities, 
erns every ne t ut tl 

i important to ki how t 
h a al t heat from 
re ed coal ptio COAI 
IN« i 1 se greatest 
ivantage of the famous HUI 
ADAPTABLE FIRI we have em 
asised it for iny year and 
is of ir tomers have ene 
I | claim 1 1e HUE has been 
ed to give the ume heat from a 
er cent. reduction in coal, is clean, 
lutely ife, is used in th ands 
vate house and by the leading 
1y Companies, Hotels, and Insti- 
i rhe illustration shows its 
ty of construction; it is easily 
ind there is no need to dismantle 
ting grate or mantelpiece. The 
E FIRI a luxury—it is as 
a necessity as the fireplace itself. 
But do not be misled by so-called 
laptable "’ fires hich are nothing 
re than iakeshifts, The word 
HUI cast on every genuine stove 

Price 15S /- 
nd obtainable from your local 





decorator 


POST FREE. ; fog gn ful 
YOUNC & MARTEN, Ltd. ouogee 


LONDON 
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Keep their 
colour 


even after repeated washings, 
give long and satisfactory wear, 
and may be obtained at manu- 


} 


facturer’s prices, hence the pop- 
ularity of Robinson & Cleaver’s 


Handkerchiefs 


I Linen Hand 
rat ‘Handkerchief in be 


soxpayll 


36C 
Donegall 
Place, 


BELFAST 


Price List 
and cuttings 


post tree 
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4 . Mellin , 
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FRESH Milk is vital 
to baby’s well-being 

[F a proper supply of healthy mother’s 

milk is not forthcoming, fresh cow's 
milk, to which Mellin'’s Food has 
been added, is the next best thing— 
because Mellin’s Food humanises 
the fresh cow’s milk whilst pre- 


serving those valuable qualities which 
only fresh milk offers. 


‘Mellin’s’ for all ages 
With Mellin’s Food, cow's milk can be 


instantly modified to suit the requirements of 

a babe from birth, and through every stage 

of babyhood Mellin’s Food provides just those 

substances Which ensure the full, healthy, 

and well-balanced development of the child. 
A Doctor writes :—"'| prescribe Mellin's 
Food largely, and find that made up wit 


fresh cow's milk it is far superior to foods 
made with water only.” 


Give ‘ Mellin’s’ and Watch Your Baby Thrive 


MAKES FRESH COW’S MILK LIKE MOTHER’S MILK 
FREE A Sample of Mellin’s Fe i and a valuable 


handbook for mothers w to Feed the 
Baby will be sent free on re 














«juest 


Address mple De i a 
MELLIN'S FOOD, LTD. PRC KAM, LONDON, 8.E 
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Double wear is given 
to Sports Coats by using 
Drummer Dyes. 





= epee ony s give Over- 
etc., that freshne 
‘on new garments hav 








Make your “old” skirt 
new by using Drummer 
Dyes. 





te 
guarantee. 


Wn, Edge & Sons, Sole Makers, BOLTON, Lancs. @ 
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YOU can reinforce for the 

cold days to come by 
dyemg your “old” garments 
at home—at the cost of a 
copper or two—with the ever- 
ready, ever-reliable 


Drummer Dyes 


So Easy to Use make “Old things New” 





Soiled or shabby—it matters not—you can transform every garment 
in your wardrobe—make them just like new again—to give the 
same good service and wear. 


Drummer Dyes will do that for you—the results are guaranteed, 
and all colours are absolutely steadfast, and true to tone. 


Double the life of the following articles 


Knitted Coats Overalls Boys’ Jerseys 
Knitted Scarves Gloves Boys’ Suits 
Blouses Party Frocks Ribbons 
Hosiery Little Dresses Hats, &c. 
Underskirts Pinafores 


Your Grocer, Oilman, store, or chemist can supply you. See 
the Drummer on the packet. 


Get the book now on “Home Dyeing"—every housewife shoula 
have a copy. Write for it 
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Colds, Coughs 
and all Lung 
Troubles. 


Prescribed by the me-lical profession 
for twenty-four years, Angier’s Emulsion 
is now universally recognised as a 
standard approved treatment for colds, 
coughs, bronchitis, asthma, consump- 
tion, and for all catarrhal affections of 
the respiratory or digestive organs. It 
is soothing and healing to throat, lungs, 
stomach and intestines, and it has a 
most invigorating, tonic influence upon 
the general health. Equally useful for 
children or adults, it is an invaluable household 


remedy for chest affections. 


Of all Chemists, Vk, 2/9, 4/6 


Endorsed by the 
Medical Profession. 


\ Doctor writes:—I frequently pre- | catarrh to the lungs, saving cough 
scribe Angier’s Emulsion and find it | and bronchitis and counteracting any 


Thi 0 pat Con suunes 


cH 


roa oe Ss: aco 
=e a 














of great use in respiratory diseases. | tendency to consumption. I have two 
It is particularly valuable in ordinary | of my own children taking it at the 
colds, and if taken in time I believe | present time. 

that it prevents the extension of the | (Signed) —, L.S.A 





Free Sample Coupon == 
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Quiver. Fill in Coupon and send with 3d. for postage to 
THE ANGIER CHEMICAL COMPANY, LTD., 86 Clerkenwell Road, London, £.6, 
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Supremacy! 


Like the British Army, the “Clemak” has firmiy 
established its ascendancy. It may be  out- 
numbered, it cannot be beaten. It may be 


attacked by every weapon known to commercial 
warfare, but still it triumphs. Sheer merit! That’s 
the secret of “‘Clemak” success. 


CCEMAK gizor 


No loose parts to worry about and no adjusting—it’s 


simplicity itself, And so safe you can shave in a dim 
light—or in the dark if necessary. Cleaned in a moment 
—Stropped in a minute—and a blade so keen that all 
the science in the world can’t make it keener. 


Obtainable from all GCutlers, Ironmoné¢ers, Stores, &c., or post 
free from the Clemak Razor Co., 17 Billiter Street, London, C. 


Sole Australasian Agents—W. PLANT Marker STREET, SYDNEY. 


ver-plated Clemak Razor 

ropping handle and 
blades. 

tien Outft A 

ple Silver plated Razor, 
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The same good FLAG 
ee The same good MEN , 
” The same good COCOA 











“NO BETTER FOOD.” 9 vbr Andrew Wilson. FRSE. &. 


9 PURE 
BREAKFAST 


COCOA 


The Oldest House in the Trade. Makers to H.M. the King. 
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which it 


Men of Powerful Personality 
Recognise the Value of Health 


pure 
able 
Lit 
co juen n | det ! t diet 
can be quickly an i by the prompt use of 


ral remedy for 


functional disorders of the bo s filter r, en- 
abling it to separate from the blood those carbonaceous 
matters which are dangero » health 

Eno’s ‘ Fruit Salt’ contains valuable constituents of ripe 
fruit in a portable, agreeable, and simple form, and 1s in 
every respect as harmless as the juices of the fruits trom 


is obtained. 


Order a bottle TO-DAY from your chemist or stores 
SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘Fruit Salt’ Works, London, S.E. 


SF RUIT SALT 


preve t é i Te! 4 








Prepared only by 








MADAME SARAH eee 
* Uses Rd dteek ey. Rims { I . reat 


PROCTOR 13 


"DINE! | 


Famous for LYe 


CHEST, te 
7 


for Throat 


US” 


PASTILLES. 


Famous for 


ASTHMA, 





THROAT, ORS. CATARRH, 
VOICE, COUGH. 


A BOON TO SINGERS, SPEAKERS, TEACHERS, &c. 
Che and re y 1. i 
I 


26. 





SELL YOUR COLD 


OR YOUR HEADACHE 
FOR A SHILLING 


ng one of 





by gett 






DR. MACKENZIE’S 


SMELLING BOTTLES. 
Cares Catarrh, Cold in the Head, Hay 
Fever, Headache Dizzisess Faintness 
r . ree 
m 
Dr. Mackenzie's Laboratories Castle Bt., Reading 




















DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 














IN THE HOME 
f A wot NDS, SORES, SCRAPES 







"HEALO: 


Also for antiseptic Soot: 





OLD SORES ealin SHOUL 
BAD LEGS CO) 7A 
ECZEMA, ~ A BOX 
RINGWORM 
CUTS AND 
BRUISES —~ = ; . PN 

/ 

/ CREAT SPEGIFIC i 

\ { WOUNDS, SORES, 

\ SCRAPES 

\ . 
Boxes ro / 
SEND FOR 





MAURICE SMITH & CO., | \ Fae SAMPLE 


idderminster 
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